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THE PRAGMATISM OF PEIRCE AND HEGEL.* 


66 Y this time Whitman,” says his biographer, “is a full- 

fledged Hegelian—pragmatic, transcendental, and evolu- 
tionary.”* And was Hegel indeed ‘pragmatic’? And, if so, 
what does pragmatism mean ? 

The reader of Royce’s The Problem of Christianity finds an 
unconscious elaboration of this paradox in Royce’s complaint that 
he has been wrongly classified with the Hegelians. What has 
been taken by his critics for Hegelianism is not at all to be traced 
to Hegel but rather to C. S. Peirce? My critics, he seems to say, 
cannot tell the difference between Hegel and Peirce. He does not 
tell us how to account for such a confusion except to drop the 
remark that Hegel furnishes a particular illustration of Peirce’s 
general logical position. While William James and the followers 
of Peirce generally were casting every sort of contempt upon 
Hegel, Royce was discovering that Hegel furnishes a particular 
illustration of Pragmaticism if not of Pragmatism. 

The now familiar distinctions between the father and the sons 
of Pragmatism need hardly be recited, but in the light of such 
distinctions, and in view of Royce’s position cited above, the 
question as to whether the sons were in any sense legitimate heirs 
of C. S. Peirce is forced upon us. Their total rejection of 
Hegelianism may be attributed to the fact that Hegel and Peirce 
constructed mutually exclusive logical theories. This is the 

* Read at Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting, Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, Chicago, December 27-30, 1927. 

*Halloway, Emory, The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, 


Vol. I, p. Ivii. 
*Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 185. 
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obvious and commonly accepted hypothesis. Another hypothesis 
is however suggested by Royce’s bland remark. The sons of 
Pragmatism, and in fact the usual expositor of the history of the 
movement, may misinterpret the logic either of Hegel or of Peirce 
or of both. If there is substantial evidence of the soundness of 
Royce’s dictum, the second hypothesis in some form must be 
accepted. 

I have been unable to uncover any evidence that Peirce was 
influenced in particular by Hegel, or indeed that he had any special 
familiarity with Hegel’s logic.* Such references to Hegel as I 
have found in the works of Peirce rather convince me that he 
shared the contempt for and ignorance of Hegel that generally 
characterized the later Pragmatists. In a review of Royce’s The 
World and the Indiwidual* Peirce clearly disclaims connection 
with Hegel, takes Royce to task for adopting the point of view 
of ‘ absolute idealism,’ and leans hard toward realism. He dwells 
on the many possible meanings of the realistic view of the inde- 
pendence of thought and things, but shows no insight into the 
Hegelian contention that a thing is just what all its relations show 
it to be. He does not recognize any similarity between this and 
his own contention in the same review to the effect that a cata- 
logue of the implications of an idea is the idea.° With charac- 
teristic arrogance he talks down to Hegel, but whether this is a 
manner, or a true indication of material disagreement, has here 
to remain an open question. 

What does seem clear, however, is that no help can be had from 
Peirce’s direct testimony to substantiate Royce’s view quoted 
above. The residual task of comparing the total structure of the 
two logics point by point is of course beyond the limits of this 
paper. I shall here be content to mention some structural re- 
semblances and to comment on one respect in which the two sys- 
tems seem markedly different.’ 

In the first place, the key to both logics is the concept of im- 
plication. The often quoted paper of 1878, entitled “ How to 
Make our Ideas Clear,” is capable of no other interpretation. 

, 


Cf. Royce, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 116, 184. 
*The Nation, Vol. 75, p. 94. 
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'Cf. Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. U1, pp. 14 193 f. 
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* Cf. Royce, op. cit., p. 184. 
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The “ characters of the real depend on what is ultimately thought 
about them.” * Later Peirce emphasized this quality of his logic 
by his repudiation of the popular interpretation of Pragmatism 
as expediency. The Hegelian logic is just as clearly an implica- 
tive construction. The celebrated triadic movement is not to be 
taken as a mystic design but as a concrete exposition of the move- 
ment of thought by postulation and implication. 

Secondly, Peirce and Hegel agree as to the continuity of thought 
and action. This will readily be granted of Peirce. His rejec- 
tion of the Pragmatism greedy of quick returns does not lead him 
to suggest that any thought system is or may be a closed system 
excluding experiment and verification either of the ideal or action 


, 


type. ‘ You can tell by trying’ was a maxim as compelling to 
Peirce as it was to James, though Peirce specifically holds that 
the trying is for the purpose of telling while James introduced 
the false note to the effect that thought terminates in and serves 
action. It is more doubtful, perhaps, but to my mind assured, 
that Hegel also conceives an essential continuity of thought and 
action. What has been the rock of offence in Hegel’s treatment 
of history is his undoubted tendency to terminate the life and flow 
of events in the death and stagnation of the Prussian state. It is 
hardly to be argued that Hegel achieved marked success in 
handling the problem of the empirical march of events, but it is 
by no means certain that his logic is no better in this respect than 
his philosophy of history. If the latter did end in status it is 
still possible that the former sustains its postulate of movement. 
Peirce indeed complains * that Hegel’s logic began with Thales, 


a) 


whereas we now know that men “ read and wrote fifty centuries 
before him”; that Hegel gave no attention to evolution and that 
all his categories “belong to his third grand division—the 
Begriff,’ and that it is 
stract.” This debonair dismissal of Hegel tells more about Peirce 


‘ 


‘absurd to say that the immediate is ab- 


than it does about Hegel. Here he reveals the naturalistic bias of 
later pragmatists and instrumentalists, as if it could make any 
difference in the analysis of an implicative system whether men 
wrote fifty centuries before Thales or not; and as if the science 


"Chance, Love and Logic, p. 57. 


*The Nation, Vol. 76, p. 419. 
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of order, as Royce calls it, were the same as the empirical order- 
ing of events by a science. The charge that all the categories 
“ belong to the third grand division—the Begriff,” is not so easily 
met, for it is both true in the letter and false in the spirit. Un- 
connected with the context, the statement is so unobjectionable 
that it becomes a platitude; but in the context it seems to mean 
that there is no general movement in the logic. Such an inter- 
pretation is utterly indefensible. A reading of Hegel produces 
innumerable approximations to the familiar doctrine of change 
although it also goes beyond it to the contemplation of an im- 
plicative system or science of order through which change be- 
comes intelligible.® 

The weight of the argument that Hegel has no eye for move- 
ment usually rests on his famous identification of the actual and 
the reasonable. Taken at its face value and in connection with 
an avowed preference for the status quo, this has an ugly ap- 
pearance. A second and third glance, however, warn us against 
the hope of easy victory. Hegel explains his meaning by saying, 
“existence is in part mere appearance and only in part actual- 
ity.”*° He does not fall an easy prey to the critic, for he does 
not say that the existent or the status is the reasonable. “ Who,” 
he goes on to say, “ is not acute enough to see a great deal in his 
own surroundings which is really far from being as it ought to 
be? But such acuteness is mistaken in the conceit that, when it 
examines these objects and pronounces what they ought to be, it 
is dealing with questions of philosophic science. The object of 
philosophy is the idea: and the idea is not so impotent as merely 
to have a right or an obligation to exist without actually existing. 
The object of philosophy is an actuality of which those objects, 
social regulations and conditions, are only the superficial out- 
side.” *"_ For Hegel as truly as for Peirce, the logic of events is 
of a piece with the logic of the idea. The knowing mind is in 
touch with implicative details in both phases of actuality. Be- 
tween mere being as such and the realm of the idea there is room 


* Cf. Royce, loc. cit., and the whole chapter on “ The Will to Interpret ; 


also the system = 
” Logic, Wallace tr., p. 10. 
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for the whole theoretical and practical movement. If from the 
beginning it appears potential and problematic, from the stand- 
point of the idea it appears actual and objective. 

This brings us to the third respect in which Peirce and Hegel 
may be said to agree. For both, the life of thought demands the 
supposition of an ideal system—a realm of order. That Hegel’s 
language is oracular and Peirce’s language instinct with a modern 
scientific exactitude, is insufficient ground for neglecting the es- 
sential agreement on this point. Though the precise rdle of 
hypothesis is somewhat different in the two theories, in both it is 
the key to the relation between the actual and the potential. 

But this immediately brings into view one respect in which the 
difference between Peirce and Hegel is fundamental and signifi- 
cant. Peirce’s mind leans hard toward voluntarism. It was this 
that enabled Royce to discover a basis for the third level of cog- 
nition which he calls interpretation and for the idea of the com- 
munity of minds. It must be at this point that Royce feels his 
indebtedness to Peirce. For Hegel thought is a depersonalized 
objective process: for Peirce thought is quasi-subjective and 
and psycho-biological. Hegel remains confidently within the 
realm of ontological idealism whereas Peirce, and Royce after 
him, would provide a shelter for the human will within the 
drift of cosmic reality. The voluntarism of Peirce gave nourish- 
ment also to cruder voluntarisms from William James to Chris- 
tian Science and high-powered advertising campaigns. The 
genius of America has sought the way of voluntarism and from 
this way Royce could not withold his steps. Yet his steps are 
very cautious and can become confident only after he gets the 
light of a kind of mathematical lantern called the system &. 

In The Problem of Christianity Royce repeatedly professes to 
hold to a kind of pragmatism or voluntarism which he denominates 
‘absolute.’ In the Principles of Logic when discussing the con- 
cept of class he declares that “ the concept of an individual is thus 
one whose origin and meaning are due to our will, to our interest, 


12 


to so-called pragmatic motives. “ Apart from some classify- 
ing will our world contains no classes. Yet without classification 
we can carry on no process of rational activity, can define no 


"Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, Vol. I, p. 107. 
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orderly realm whatever, real or ideal. In this sense the act of 
defining at least some norms or principles of classification is an 
act whose logical value is not only pragmatic, but also absolute.” ™ 
“In its most general form, this philosophy (absolute voluntarism) 
to which I myself adhere, asserts that, while every metaphysical 
theory is the expression of an attitude of the will, there is one, 
and but one, general and decisive attitude of the will which is the 
right attitude, when we stand in the presence of the universe.” ™* 
In these and many other passages he shows a determination to 
cling to ontological idealism on the one hand and to voluntarism 
on the other. He refers his theory of interpretation as the third 


, 


level of cognition back to Peirce’s doctrine of ‘ signs’ and directs 
it at once to an exposition of his own type of voluntarism. I have 
no doubt that this is the secret of his confessed indebtedness to 
Peirce. Peirce taught him how to find a place for the will in a 
universe of Hegelian absolutes. A new angle of vision enabled 
Royce to accept an infinity of systems of order as deducible from 
an action system. The system = “has an order which is deter- 
mined entirely by the fundamental laws of logic, and by the one 
additional principle thus mentioned.” The ‘additional principle’ 
is the principle that acts, unlike logical propositions, are not sub- 
ject to the laws of contradiction. Thus while between any two 
points in a logical series there may be no intermediate point, this 
is specifically not true of the mathematical series known as the 
‘dense series’ and not true of an action series. Such modes of 
action may therefore be treated as determinants of reality. Here 
is a foothold in the flux by which man might turn the course of 
events. Instead of an implicative system in which the mediation 
is as objective as any other moment, we have a theory of media- 
tion in terms of a subject and a community of subjects. 

If this be taken as a statement of Royce’s voluntarism, there is 
no reason to doubt that Peirce had had much to do with clarify- 
ing the theory. Nevertheless it is more Royce than it is Peirce. 
In his paper on “ The Relation of the Principles of Logic to the 
Foundations of Geometry ” (1905), Royce specifically traces the 
ancestry of the system = to A. B. Kempe (1886) and in The 

* Op. cit., p. 108. 

™* Problem of Christianity, Vol. Il, pp. 292-293. 
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Principles of Logic ** he declares that he himself “ gave it a some- 
what novel interpretation.” These statements weaken if they do 
not destroy the force of Royce’s declaration that his debt is to 
Peirce rather than to Hegel. He could have and actually did 
come under the influence of the Hegelian tradition in his youth. 

This had given form to his own thinking. The logical views 
of Peirce and Hegel have a strong family resemblance, agreeing 
in all essential respects except where Peirce indulges in a very 
subtle voluntarism. The later pragmatists hit upon this voluntar- 
ism and carried it to extremes which Royce could not accept. 
Nevertheless he could not but be influenced by it and even sup- 
posed that his belated rebellion against a ‘ block universe’ made 
him a follower of Peirce. The essential Hegelianism of Royce 
is not in doubt nor can it be doubted that he was greatly influenced 
by Peirce. His voluntarism is more properly traced to Peirce 
than to Hegel, but probably still more to his own struggle to meet 
his critics who declaimed against an absolute in which man’s will 
is to count for nothing. 

Although my study has no light to throw on the dark saying of 
Royce that Hegel’s Logic is a particular instance of Peirce’s gen- 
eral logical position, it has convinced me that there is a funda- 
mental and significant resemblance between the logic of Peirce 
and that of Hegel. Indeed, I find no very essential difference 
unless it be that Hegel furnished no consolation to the American 
voluntarism of Royce’s day. A critic must conclude that Royce 
misjudged his indebtedness to Hegel. 

H. G. TOWNSEND. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


“ Encyclopedia, etc., p. 130. 











CLARKE’S ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. I.* 


F the grandiose attempt of the Cambridge Platonists to found 

morality and religion upon an ultimately sound philosophical 
basis is somewhat difficult to comprehend and evaluate at this 
distance, hardly less difficulty confronts one who would appre- 
ciate the real significance of the phase of Intellectualism which 
almost immediately followed in England. The Platonists were 
a somewhat exotic group, hardly representing even one side of 
the real trend of the earlier development of English philosophy; 
but they had in an unusual degree that gift of philosophical 
imagination which, itself indispensable, needs little more than a 
correspondingly firm grasp of reality to yield not only interesting 
but highly significant results. Theirs was a singularly Janus- 
faced position—looking at once backward toward the more ideal- 
istic philosophy of antiquity and forward toward the Absolute 
Idealism of the nineteenth century. If, in spite of their learning 
(often over-praised by their contemporaries), they were naively 
uncritical and sometimes even credulous with regard to the sup- 
posed wisdom of the past, and if, on the other hand, their ‘ antici- 
pations ’ of modern idealism were too often poetically rather than 
rationally conceived, and seldom, if ever, rationally grounded, it 
is only a distinctly ‘ pragmatic’ mind, in the ordinary, not the 
technical, sense of the term, that can find them wholly uninterest- 
ing. 

But it was precisely this type of mind that was to assert itself 
next in English philosophy. Few really great philosophers have 
exerted so extensive an influence within a few years as John 
Locke, whose anonymously published (first) Letter concerning 
Toleration and Two Treatises on Government were almost im- 
mediately followed by the Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing (1689-90) and very shortly by Some Thoughts concerning 
Education (1693) and the Reasonableness of Christianity (1695). 
The very titles and dates of publication suggest the ushering in 

* Published from the philosophical remains of the late Professor Ernest 
Albee. 
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of what may still be called the ‘modern’ order of things intel- 
lectual. 

Not that the earlier type of empiricism, which Locke did so 
much to inaugurate, has escaped the most thoroughgoing revision 
as a method: if we are all in a sense empiricists now, it is cer- 
tainly not in the sense that Locke may, with important reserva- 
tions, be called an empiricist, and those whom one must regard 
as the lineal descendents of Locke have finally become almost his 
sternest critics. Moreover, the attempt to demonstrate the 
‘reasonableness ’ of Christianity, as against what the philosopher 
very properly regarded as undue emphasis upon mere tradition 
and the uncritical acceptance of the marvellous, however promis- 
ing in prospect, turned out a dismal failure, particularly after the 
experiment had been tried on a large scale by the Deists, not be- 
cause religion in general or Christianity in particular is necessarily 
‘unreasonable,’ but because the abstract logical test applied proved 
wholly inadequate as a means of separating the essential from the 
unessential in the vital but perplexing sphere of religious expe- 
rience. Even Locke’s enlightened views on religious toleration 
and the true foundation of government, as expounded in detail 
in his well-known treatises on those subjects, have an antiquated 
coloring, and one might be tempted to assume that only his 
Thoughts concerning Education—whether convincing or not— 
is wholly modern in spirit. 

But this would be the very acme of inept interpretation. 
Whether Locke’s personal views on certain important subjects 
are or are not still perpetuated in something approximating their 
original form in what we regard as truly ‘modern’ thought is 
largely, and indeed mainly, immaterial. Every really new philo- 
sophical method is sure to lead to results undreamt of in the 
philosophy of its originator. But even on this point we must be 
careful in attempting to define the nature of Locke’s vast influ- 
ence. If he did much toward establishing empiricism as a tech- 
nical philosophical method—his great shortcomings in this re- 
spect we have at length come to recognize much more clearly than 
formerly—he accomplished something else almost more impor- 
tant. Hopelessly inferior to Descartes and Leibniz both in his 
actual knowledge of science and in his conception of the nature 
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of scientific method, equally committed to the perverse ration- 
alistic interpretation of mathematical method (taken as the ideal 





for all strictly scientific procedure)—probably inferior not only 
to those great rationalists but to Spinoza as well in what we ordi- 
narily mean by technical philosophical ability—he exerted an 
influence in the direction of really sound philosophical thinking 
that seems almost incredible, when we remember not only his own 
undoubted limitations as a philosopher, but the inevitable penalty 
that his reputation suffered as a result of the extremely popular 
character of his immediate success. If one may venture to indi- 
cate in a very general way the secret of his larger and permanent 
success, one may say that he, more than any modern philosopher 
who had preceded him, had a realizing sense of what made philo- 
sophical speculation worth while. He was not necessarily more 
in earnest than the others in attacking the dogmatism of the past, 
though through his influence he finally proved the greatest lib- 
erator in this respect; but he clearly recognized that, whatever 
might be the ultimate sources of our knowledge—and it is to be 
remembered that in his own philosophical views he was almost 
as much a retionalist as an empiricist—knowledge of whatever 
sort, whether scientific in the modern sense or on an apparently 
higher plane, was always and only of real consequence if it could 
be vindicated in terms of experience and if it proved applicable to 
the larger aspects of experience. This attitude is not to be con- 
founded with the somewhat philistine ideal of ‘ useful knowledge,’ 
so eloquently expounded by Bacon. Locke doubtless approved of 
‘ useful inventions,’ but he was not to be diverted from the broadly 
human point of view. The late Professor Fraser suggestively 
remarked that we are likely to miss the point of Locke’s famous 
attack upon the doctrine of ‘innate ideas’ in Book I of the 
Essay, if we fail to recognize the essentially moral purpose that 
actuated him. Not only is it slipshod thinking to complacently 
take things for granted; but, when matters as serious as morality 
and religion are at stake, it is downright immorality to dogmatize. 
In the last resort our intellectual integrity and our moral integrity 
turn out to be the same thing. This is at least one way of in- 
dicating the wholesume spirit that Locke infused into modern 
philosophy. It was not merely that philosophy should mean some- 
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thing for practice, but that it should unify and dignify life as a 
whole.* 

As very commonly happens, however, in the case of philoso- 
phers who appeal strongly to the larger public, the immediate in- 
fluence of Locke, particularly upon minds not really philosophical, 
was by no means wholly fortunate. The ‘ practical’ mind, al- 
ways tending toward self-glorification, when comparison with the 
seemingly ‘ unpractical’ mind is suggested, could hardly fail to 
recognize that Locke had paid a higher compliment to common 
sense than had ever been paid before by any representative phi- 
losopher. Locke had himself somewhat quaintly emphasized ‘ the 
mediocrity of our condition’ and had urged caution in our think- 
ing lest we attempt the unattainable ; but he was not always at all 
clear as to what was attainable or how it was to be attained. We 
have noticed the failure of his attempt to demonstrate ‘ the reason- 
ableness of Christianity ’; in a similarly rationalistic spirit he sug- 
gested, as all readers of the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing will remember, that ethics was the one science, apart 
from mathematics, that could disregard matters of fact and deal 
merely with the essential relations between certain of our ideas. 
Even his mistaken view of the nature of mathematical method, 
which he had simply accepted from the rationalists, did not, of 
course, justify him in taking this extreme position, which he never 
attempted to vindicate by working out, even in outline, a system 
of ethics. The real question remained as to whether a method 
analogous to this (misconceived) mathematical method could be 
applied successfully on a large scale—or, for that matter, be ap- 
plied at all—to the problems of the moral life. Spinoza, it should 
be remembered, when he finally came to the strictly ethical prob- 
lem in his Ethica, had thrown methodological preconceptions to 
the winds and had written what perhaps still remains the greatest 
rationalistic system of ethics. But Spinoza’s good example in 
this respect was certainly wasted upon the British philosophers 
until comparatively recent times, since, in spite of their own great 


differences of opinion as to the proper philosophical method, they 


‘Cf. the letter to Collins in which Locke holds that love of truth for its 


own sake is the seed-plot of all the virtues. Fox-Bourne’s life of Locke, Vol. 
II, p. s2r. 
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heartily agreed that Spinoza’s example had been the worst pos- 
sible in almost all possible respects. 

In the meantime, here was a tempting problem for educated 
common sense that had not yet attained the really philosophical 
point of view. Nothing, surely, could be more important practi- 
cally than correct ethical theory; nothing could be as irrefutable 
as quasi-mathematical demonstration: then why not clinch the 
matter once for all by not only demonstrating the thoroughgoing 
rationality of morality itself, but by taking a step further and 
demonstrating the logical dependence of these moral principles 
upon ‘ the nature and attributes’ of the ultimate reality, God him- 
self? Such a definitive system, once established, would reveal a 
trinity of aspects, for it would comprise: (1) ultimate theology, 
so far as philosophically justifiable; (2) ultimate philosophy, so 
far as practically desirable; and (3) ultimate morality, revealed 
in its truly essential character. To be sure, little further thinking 
would be required after this all-important matter should have been 
transacted,—but so much the better for our moral and spiritual 
interests ! 

Needless to say, Dr. Samuel Clarke stepped forward as the 
champion of religion and morality and attempted to carry out this 
surprising program. His “ Boyle Lecture” of 1704 was A Dem- 
onstration of the Being and Attributes of God; in the following 
year he delivered A Discourse concerning the Unchangeable Ob- 
ligations of Natural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of the 
Christian Revelation on the same foundation. Each ‘ Lecture’ 
consisted of eight discourses “ preached at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul,” and each was published the year after it was de- 
livered practically in the form in which we now find it.’ 

Referring to the method which he proposes to employ in the 
Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, Clarke says 
in his very brief Preface: “ There being already published many 
and good Books, to prove the Being and Attributes of God; I 
have chosen to contract, what was requisite for me to say upon 
this Subject, into as narrow a Compass; and to express what | 

? References are to the “second edition, corrected” of the Demonstration, 


published in 1706; and to the second edition of the Discourse, published in 
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had to offer, in as few Words as I could with Perspicuity. For 
which Reason I have also confined myself to One only Method 
or continued Thread of Arguing, which I have endeavoured 
should be as near to Mathematical as the Nature of such a dis- 
course would allow: Omitting some other Arguments, which 
I could not discern to be so evidently conclusive. _ 

Before examining Clarke’s twelve ‘ propositions’ and their ac- 
companying ‘ demonstrations,’ which constitute the argument of the 
Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, it is well to 
recognize that we are not here concerned with the general problem 
of philosophical theism as we now understand it. The question 
is simply as to the validity of a highly abstract chain of argu- 
ments, which its author claims to be irrefutable. Clarke’s prac- 
tical purpose, however, is evident even from the sub-title of the 
Demonstration, which reads: More particularly in answer to Mr. 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and their Followers: Wherein the Notion of 
Liberty is Stated, and the Possibility and Certatnty of it Proved, 
in Opposition to Necessity and Fate. 

In the Introduction Clarke claims that all men who are 
‘atheists’ (a term which he uses in much too sweeping a sense) 
are such either: (1) “ because, being extremely ignorant and 
stupid, they have never duly considered anything at all”; or (2) 
“because, being totally debauched and corrupted in their practice, 
they have, by a vicious degenerate life, corrupted the principles of 
their nature, and defaced the reason of their own minds ”; or (3) 
“because, in the way of speculative reasoning and upon the prin- 
ciples of philosophy, they pretend that the arguments used against 
the Being and Attributes of God seem to them, after the strictest 
and fullest inquiry, to be more strong and conclusive than those 
by which we endeavor to prove these great truths.” Naturally, 
Clarke is really concerned only with the third class of unbelievers 
in the present argument. The implications involved in his desig- 
nation of the first two supposed classes are hardly worthy of as 
liberal a theologian as Clarke—liberal, that is, for his day and 
generation—while his emphasis throughout the Introduction upon 
the advantage for all concerned in arriving at the results that he 
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In the following quotations the spelling, punctuation, and use of capitals 
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sets out to ‘demonstrate’ is hardly in keeping with the funda- 
mental assumption that rigorous ‘ demonstration’ is possible in 
the sphere of metaphysical and of ethical investigation. 
Proposition I, upon which the argument as a whole is supposed 
to depend, is: “ It is absolutely and undeniably certain that Some- 
thing has existed from all eternity.”* As no atheist has ever 
presumed to assert the contrary, “there is little need of being 


‘ 


particular in the proof of it.” But while this is “ one of the cer- 
tainest and most evident truths in the world,” Clarke cheerfully 
admits one of the classical difficulties later emphasized by Kant. 
“For how anything can have existed eternally, that is, how an 
eternal duration can now be actually past, is a thing utterly as im- 
possible for our narrow understanding to comprehend as any- 
thing that is not an express contradiction in terms can be imagined 
to be.” Clarke seems to anticipate that some will hesitate to ac- 
cept as self-evident a proposition the terms of which are seemingly 
unintelligible or such as to involve a contradiction, for he adds: 
“ Though we can indeed demonstrate certain propositions to be 
true; yet it is impossible for us to comprehend or frame any 
adequate or complete ideas of the manner how the things so 
demonstrated can be.” He even suggests the possibility of *. 
least apparent antinomies, but characteristically turns this into 
an argument for his own dogmatic position. “ Were it possible 
there should be any proposition which could equally be demon- 
strated on both sides of the question, . . . this, it must be con- 
fessed, would alter the case: upon this absurd supposition all dif- 
ferences of true and false, all thinking and reasoning, and the use 
of all our faculties would be entirely at an end.” ° The contra- 
dictions involved in our ordinary ways of regarding things, which 
have afforded many of the classical problems of philosophy, seem 
to suggest to a certain type of mind only that it is not well to dip 
beneath the surface. 

Proposition II reads: “ There has existed from eternity some 
one * unchangeable and independent Being.” This caption, by 
itself, is so abstract as to be seriously ambiguous. It might be 

“F. 86 

°Pp. 16, 17. 

*The unity of the self-existent Being, here assumed, is ‘ demonstrated’ 


later in Prop. VII, p. 74. 
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asked: Are we to understand that this ‘ one unchangeable and in- 


’ 


dependent Being’ is (1) the world as a whole, taken in terms of 
its abstract totality and without special reference to the time- 
order ; or—more particularly—(2) some absolute underlying sub- 
stance, to which all the multiplicity of the changing appearance is 
to be referred; or (3) an anthropomorphically conceived deity, 
whose only function, so far as this proposition is concerned, is to 
act as the traditional First Cause? For some reason, however, 
Clarke defers the inevitable encounter with Spinozistic pantheism ; 
the alternatives actually suggested are only too simple: “ Either 
there has always existed some one unchangeable and independent 
Being, from which all others that are or ever were in the universe 
have received their original; or else there has been an infinite 
succession of changeable and dependent beings, produced one from 
another in an endless progression, without any original cause at 
all.” Of course this statement of the alternatives is question- 
begging in the extreme; but what is more to the point is the fact 
that, while the world conceived as an eternal process seems to 
Clarke a self-contradictory conception, he does not appear to sus- 
pect that any difficulties are inherent in the conception of the First 
Cause, taken in the crudely temporal sense. Thirty-five years 
after the Demonstration appeared the first two volumes of Hume’s 
Treatise of Human Nature (1739). Philosophy has never been 
easy since then: after causality itself became a serious problem, 
the First Cause naturally lost its prestige and difficulties multi- 
plied. 

Proposition III is as follows: “ That unchangeable and inde- 
pendent Being, which has existed from eternity without any ex- 
ternal cause of its existence, must be self-existent, that is, neces- 
sarily existing.” * Clarke naturally has difficulty with the con- 
ception of self-existence, as other and much better philosophers 
had before his time and have had since. He says: “ This neces- 
sity [involved in self-existence] must be antecedent, not indeed 
in time, to the existence of the Being itself; because that is eter- 
nal: but it must be antecedent in the natural order of our ideas, 


to our supposition of its being. In other words, Clarke’s 
inveterate habit of regarding reality as an absolute serial order 
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will not help him here even to avoid a philosophical difficulty, 
and he finds himself obliged practically to hold, with the hated 
Spinoza himself, that “the order and connection of ideas is the 
same as the order and connection of things.” He then urges 
that, since we cannot think away the ideas of Infinity and Eternity, 
it is self-contradictory to suppose “ that there is no Being in the 
universe to which these attributes are necessarily inherent.” This 
argument must have seemed particularly convincing to Clarke, 
since he repeatedly employs it. 

Several corollaries are drawn from the supposed result of the 
preceding discussion. “ First, that the true idea of a self-existent 
or necessarily existing Being is the idea of a Being, the supposi- 
tion of whose non-existence is an express contradiction.” If one 
confess to being puzzled by this solemn tautology and ask “ what 
sort of idea the idea of that Being is, the supposition of whose 
non-existence is thus an express contradiction,” Clarke is only 
too ready with the answer: “’Tis the first and simplest idea we 
can possibly frame . . . of a most simple Being, absolutely eter- 
nal and infinite, original and independent.” * 

The second corollary is evidently meant to strike home. It is 
“that there is no man whatsoever, who makes any use of his 
reason, but may easily be more certain of the being of a supreme 
Independent Cause than he can be of anything else besides his 
own existence.” *® If any philosophical justification is to be found 
for this carelessly worded corollary, it must be sought, not in 
Clarke’s confused preceding argument, but in some other argu- 
ment that shall be frankly based upon the Cartesian assumption 
that the conception of the Infinite is logically prior to the con- 
ception of the finite, and that the logical prius of our thought 
makes certain a corresponding ontological prius of reality. 

The third corollary, longer in statement than the preceding ones, 
adds nothing to the argument, as it is merely an appeal to dog- 
matic common sense; but the passage immediately following is 
something of a surprise. Clarke makes the following interesting 
admission: “I do not say positively, that the argument drawn 
from our including self-existence in the idea of God, or our com- 


* Cf. the early rationalists’ conception of the logical and ontological pris. 
°pP 
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prehending it in the definition or notion we frame of Him is 
wholly inconclusive and ineffectual to prove his actual existence. 
But that it is not a clear and obvious demonstration . . . appears 
from the endless disputes maintained by learned men concerning 
it, without being able fully to understand or satisfy each other on 
either side of the question.” Clarke’s following criticism of the 
‘ontological proof’ is at any rate more competent than what has 
preceded; but it does not seem to occur to him that, if the 
‘ontological’ argument is fallacious, this particular part of his 
own ‘demonstration’ falls to the ground. 

But, though Clarke is not clear as to the logical status of his 
own argument, he seems to have an uneasy sense that all is not 
well with the ‘demonstration.’ The inconvenience of wholly 
abstract arguments regarding ultimate principles is that they are 
likely to be susceptible of more than one interpretation and to 
lend themselves to more than one purpose in the way of philo- 
sophical argument. The faithful would hardly be likely to com- 
pare Clarke’s devoutly intended arguments with those of the 
‘atheist,’ Spinoza; but, regarded in the light of cold reason, an 
interesting similarity might be detected by those not equally com- 
mitted to the conventional conclusion. 

The fourth corollary indicates that Clarke proposes to take this 
matter in hand without further delay. It reads: “ From hence it 
follows that the material world cannot possibly be the first and 
original Being, uncreated, independent, and of itself eternal.” *° 
Evidently the hated Spinoza is to be eliminated before we proceed 
further. A modern theologian, or, for that matter, a modern 
philosopher without theological bias, might very well find it neces- 
sary to expose the essential fallacies underlying Spinoza’s ontology 
(which, fortunately, have comparatively little to do with his 
ethical theory proper) ; but Clarke was in a predicament of his 
own making. It was not for him, even if he had possessed the 
necessary philosophical imagination, to anticipate Hegel in the 
use of that well-known metaphor of the approach to the lion’s den, 
where all the non-lion tracks point one way—-still less to speak of 
“the night in which all cows are black.” Hitherto Clarke had 
profited by the ambiguity of his own assumptions; now that 
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ambiguity has become a menace. Courage, at any rate, was 
needed in such an emergency, and Clarke shows more of that than 
of philosophical acumen. In the latter part of his confused argu- 
ment he delivers himself of the following: “ Thus the opinion of 
Spinoza, when expressed plainly and consistently, comes evidently 
to this: that the material world and every part of it, with the 
order and manner of being of each part, is the only Self-Existent 
or Necessarily existing Being.” ** In the attenuated atmosphere 
of this a priori argument, we practically are told, nothing but 
logical necessity and self-contradiction count. Clarke says: “ ’Tis 
manifest the material world cannot exist necessarily, if without 
a contradiction we can conceive it either not to be, or to be in any 
respect otherwise than it now is.”** “Than which is nothing 
more easy,” as Clarke proceeds to argue at length. 

Even if we charitably overlook this preposterous misinterpre- 
tation of Spinoza, which would make him hold that the material 
world,—the world as revealed on the plane of extension as op- 
posed to the world as revealed on the plane of thought,—is the 
ultimate reality [‘ substance ’], which alone would nullify Clarke’s 
criticism of the ‘atheist’ on this point, it is evident that Clarke, 
like a good many other dogmatic theologians, is rushing in where 
a more ‘angelic doctor’ would fear to tread. If the existence of 
God is necessary in the sense that the contrary supposition would 
involve a contradiction, while the world might perfectly well be 
imagined as anything else without a contradiction, this apparently 
means the self-existence of either a negligible or a purely arbitrary 
principle—the last thing in the world that Clarke meant to prove. 
Of course all the early rationalists had difficulty with the dis- 
tinction between ‘ necessary’ and ‘contingent’ truths ;** but the 
greater rationalists avoided such palpable absurdities as we find 
in Clarke. Leibniz is never at his best in discussing theological 
questions ; but there is a great deal of point in his constant in- 
sistence upon the Principle of Sufficient Reason, even where the 

oe. 06. 
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% Perhaps it is worth while to note that this distinction tends to disappeat 
for Absolute Idealism. ‘ Necessary truths’ would be ‘ truths-in-themselves,’ the 


very conception to be avoided; all truths are ‘contingent’ upon the total 
nature of reality, which, however, is regarded as an immanently rational order. 
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so-called ‘creative’ activity of God himself is in question."* In 
fact, in spite of the very great differences between Leibniz and 
Spinoza in point of view and method, it is evident to one who can 
read between the lines that, for Leibniz as for Spinoza, this actual 
world is, in the last resort, the only possible world. It is rather 
strange that Clarke should argue so strongly for the arbitrary 
creative activity of God in the first Boyle ‘ Lecture,’ while nobody 
could go further than he does in the first (and only valuable) part 
of the second Boyle ‘ Lecture’ in arguing for an eternal and es- 
sential order, to which must belong the truths of morality. 
Clarke’s difficulties come to a head in his discussion of Propo- 
sition IV : “ What the substance or essence of that Being which is 
self-existent or necessarily existing is, we have no idea, neither 


is it at all possible for us to comprehend it.” ** 


It is highly char- 
acteristic of the more abstract (Spinozistic) type of early ration- 
alism that it should attempt first to demonstrate ‘ that God exists,’ 
and only later attempt to determine ‘ what God is.’** Clarke’s 
method is essentially the same. He frankly admits that we have 
‘no idea,’ can have ‘ no idea,’ of “ what the substance or essence 
of that Being which is self-existent, or necessarily existing is.” 


“Yet,” he adds by way of assurance, “ does not this in the least 
diminish the certainty of its existence.” In justification of his 
position, Clarke employs a dangerous argument. He says: “ We 
are utterly ignorant of the substance or essence of all other things, 
even of those which we converse most familiarly with and think 
we understand best.” +" If this be the case, why retain the con- 
ception of substance at all? Surely, the world order cannot be 
explained by the multiplication of unknowables. It is true that 


‘é 


Clarke immediately reminds us that “there is not so mean and 
contemptible a plant or animal, that does not confound the most 
enlarged understanding upon earth.” But this is a very dif- 
ferent matter. The lowest forms of plant and animal life, hardly 
distinguishable as the one or the other, may very well offer prob- 


lems that science cannot completely solve; but this is not because 


“Cf. his controversy with Clarke. 
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science confesses itself baffled by occult and unknowable ‘es- 
sences.’ Science asks, not ‘why’ (in the ultimate sense), but 
‘how’? Are the real problems of philosophy so very different 
in this respect? Again, it may well be true that the finite mind 
cannot comprehend the infinite—though modern mathematics 
would have at least something to say on that point—but, in so far 
as the infinite is utterly incomprehensible, it ceases to be a real 
philosophical problem at all. In truth, the argument from our 
ignorance always plays into the hands of the sceptic, not of the 
dogmatist. 

Clarke now proceeds to argue that, “though the substance or 
essence of the self-existent Being is in itself absolutely incompre- 
hensible to us,” many of his essential attributes are strictly demon- 
strable. For example, from the self-existence of this Being we 
must conclude that he is necessarily eternal (Prop. V), infinite 
and omnipresent (Prop. VI), and one (Prop. VIII).** The 
argument, wholly conventional, proceeds without obvious jolts: 
whatever is plausible, on the basis of the original assumptions, is 
taken for demonstrated truth, provided that it conforms with the 
fairly orthodox position that Clarke himself assumes throughout ; 
and, where plausibility seems lacking, we are reminded of our 
necessary ignorance. The real difficulty, of course, is to make 
any start at all on this purely abstract plane of argument, and then 
to follow it up without tacitly including what may or may not be 
justified on other grounds, but what certainly is not justified on 
the basis of the original assumptions. The absolute barrenness 
and also the dangerous ambiguity of this method are well illus- 


trated by a brief passage at the beginning of Clarke’s ‘ demon- 
stration’ of the unity of the self-existent Being (Prop. VII). 
“For necessity absolute in itself is simple and uniform, without 
any possible difference or variety: and all variety or difference of 
existence must arise from some external cause and be dependent 
upon it.”?® This unconscious vulgarization of Spinoza’s doubt- 
ful thesis that, in the case of substance, any determination would 
be a negation (implicit in the first part of the sentence), hardly 
helps matters. All that we mean by reality in terms of experience 
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is undoubtedly determinate, though infinitely various. It is bad 
enough to hold with Spinoza that the world—which he of course 
regards as absolutely determined throughout its infinite variety— 
follows necessarily from the nature of substance, defined as es- 
sentially indeterminate; but, at any rate, this means (however 
inconsistently) that the infinitely variegated world of actual ex- 
perience is the necessary, if not the adequate, manifestation of the 
nature of substance. If we regard Natura naturans (God and 
his infinite attributes) as too abstract, we can at least find some 
comfort in Natura naturata (God and his infinite modes). But 
even this cold comfort is denied us by Clarke. The original 
Being, conceived as merely necessary [substance really], is “ with- 
out any possible difference or variety,” as Spinoza had held; but 
the actual differences and variety of things are no longer held to 
be the manifestations of the Self-existing Being, but rather seem 
to be regarded as arbitrary distinctions created by the Self-exist- 
ing Being [substance], functioning, grotesquely enough, as First 
Cause.2° This, of course, is not philosophy at all, not even very 
bad philosophy. And how did Clarke reconcile this position with 
his characteristic assumption, maintained in the Second Boyle 
Lecture (A Discourse Concerning the Unchangeable Obligations 
of Natural Religion, etc.), that reality in all its phases, including 
the moral order, can be resolved into a system of eternal truths? 

After pausing to abuse Spinoza for his ‘absurd definition of 
Substance,’ “ that it is something, the idea of which does not de- 
pend on, or presuppose, the idea of any other thing, from which 
it might proceed, but includes in itself necessary existence,’—the 
only logical basis that Clarke himself has had thus far for his a 
priori ‘ demonstration,’—our theologian starts out on a new tack, 
without giving sufficient notice of the fact. Proposition VIII is: 
“The Self-existent and Original Cause of all things must be an 
Intelligent Being.” “In this proposition,” says Clarke, “lies the 

*It simplifies matters to remember that ‘substance’ was the fundamental 
category for early rationalism; ‘causality’ had to be subordinated to ‘ sub- 
stance,’ and in practice this led to various quaint results. When ‘ causality’ 
became the fundamental category, and, as a result of searching analysis, be- 
ginning with Hume, lost most of its occult character, ‘ substance’ naturally fell 
into the background—for what was there left that was not occult, except the 


common-sense distinction between a thing and its qualities? 
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main question between us and the atheists.” But he significantly 


‘ 


“cannot indeed be demonstrated 


”” 


admits that this proposition 
strictly and properly a priori. On the other hand, however, 
“a posteriori, almost everything in the world demonstrates to us 
this great truth, and affords undeniable arguments to prove that 
the world and all things therein are the effects of an intelligent 
and knowing cause.” ** 

By a curious inversion of ordinary logic, Clarke has already, 
some pages back, undertaken to show how God’s omniscience 


ce 


must be understood in terms of time, “ supposing Him to be an 
Intelligent Being, which will hereafter be proved in the sequel of 
this discourse.” 2 And now that the ‘ intelligence’ of the Divine 
Being is to be proved, Clarke shows an ingenuity worthy of a 


‘ 


better cause in trying to cut loose from the ‘ ontological proof,’ 
which has really been lurking in the background, behind its va- 
rious disguises, all the time. He says: “In the order of causes 
and effects, the cause must always be more excellent than the 
effect, and consequently the Self-existent Being, whatever that 
be supposed to be, must of necessity (being the Original of all 
things) contain in itself the sum and highest degree of all the 
perfections of all things. Not because that which is Self-existent 
must therefore have all possible perfections (for this, though most 
certainly true in itself, yet cannot be so clearly demonstrated a 
priori) ; but because it is impossible that any effect should have 
any perfection which was not in the cause, for if it had, then that 
perfection would be caused by nothing, which is a flat contra- 
diction. Now an unintelligent Being, ’tis evident, cannot be 
endued with all the perfections of all things in the world, because 
intelligence is one of those perfections. All things therefore can- 
not arise from an unintelligent Original: and consequently the 
Self-existent Being must of necessity be intelligent.” ** 

After this singular hybrid argument—apparently a combination 
of the ‘ontological proof’ with one of Descartes’ well-known 
arguments which seems more plausible in its original context— 
Clarke makes the inevitabie transition and frankly appeals to com- 

™ Pp. 80, 81. 
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mon sense. Man is an intelligent being, and his intelligence must 


But it 
is not so easy for dogmatic common sense to escape from the lead- 


‘ ” 


have been “ produced by some intelligent superior Being. 
ing strings of current philosophy. In arguing that “ colors, 
sounds, tastes and the like are by no means effects arising from 
mere figure and motion,” Clarke has to take refuge in the familiar 
position of ‘occasionalism.’ But this is not all. Figure, divisi- 
bility, and the like—we are told—are mere negations, deficiencies, 
or imperfections, “as all limitations are,”—“ yet intelligence can- 
not possibly be so.” The Spinozist would probably think it was 
a poor rule that did not work both ways; but Clarke, while need- 
lessly alarmed at Spinoza’s supposed ‘atheism,’ never seems to 
realize that, in this more abstract part of his ‘ Demonstration,’ he 
is in constant danger of becoming involved in Spinoza’s logic, 
though always on the lowest level of that logic. 

But now, without any thought of ‘ entangling alliances,’ Clarke 
comes out into the open and maintains: “ That the self-existent 
and original Cause of all things is an intelligent Being, appears 
abundantly from the excellent variety, order, beauty, and wonder- 
ful contrivance and fitness of all things in the world to their 
proper and respective ends.” ** This abrupt transition from the 
most abstract of all a priori to the most naive of all a posteriori 
arguments does not seem to cause Clarke a moment’s concern. 
It does not seem to occur to him that every one of these supposed 
examples of “excellent variety, order, beauty, and wonderful 


’ 


contrivance and fitness ” involve precisely those ‘ limitations,’ i.e., 
‘deficiencies,’ which, according to the previous argument, are sup- 
posed to point toward the relatively unreal, instead of toward 
ultimate reality. In truth, Clarke almost parenthetically remarks: 
“This argument [the last, of course] has been so learnedly and 
fully handled both by ancient and modern writers, that I do but 
just mention it, without enlarging at all upon it.” ** 

In this connection, Clarke does not refer to Spinoza’s destruc- 
tive criticism of all teleology in the famous Appendix to Part I 
of his Ethica, which gains most of its plausibility from the rigor- 
ous application of the very principles (fallacious though they may 
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be) that Clarke himself has found indispensable in his a priors 
demonstration. He rather contents himself with arguing that the 
Cartesian attempt to explain animal bodies in purely mechanical 
terms is not a success. After having thus expressed his disap- 
proval of the father of modern philosophy—in this case, perhaps, 
with some justification—Clarke characteristically borrows from 
him (in part, at least), without giving credit, the argument that 
the existence of motion in the world proves the existence of an 
intelligent Mover, “for mere unintelligent matter, and that at 
rest [| Descartes’ ‘ passive’ or ‘inert,’ matter, definable only in 
terms of spatial relations] ’tis manifest could never of itself begin 
to move.” ** 

We have now examined the first half of Clarke’s Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God, and eight out of twelve 
of the propositions involved. What follows may be dealt with 
more briefly, not because Clarke’s remaining ‘ propositions’ are 
in themselves unworthy of consideration, but because what re- 
mains is almost wholly on the plane of popular theological dis- 
cussion. The important thing to notice at this point is that the 
‘demonstration’ has utterly broken down. If Clarke had been 
more punctilious in indicating the originals of his various a priori 
arguments, he could have claimed excellent company in certain 
cases ; but, even so, the situation would have remained somewhat 
obscure, for he has generally changed the external form and some- 
times the strict logical bearing of a given argument, while intro- 
ducing nothing really original. At this distance of more than 
two centuries, it is difficult to do justice to our theologian, who 
seems to have largely deserved his excellent standing in his own 
generation. Clarke appears to have been a man of a good deal 
more than average ability ; and certainly he is not to be accused of 
hide-bound orthodoxy, for in that respect he took risks that doubt- 
less seemed unnecessary to some of his theological contemporaries, 
presumably of much the same frame of mind. Moreover, while he 
sometimes seems to have assumed a good deal more originality than 
he actually possessed, one must remember that his age was not by 
any means distinguished for literary courtesy, particularly in 
theological discussion ; and one must frankly admit that, if he was 
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inclined to indulge in invective when dealing with the ‘ atheists’ 
(not all, by any means, necessarily such), this was the custom of 
the time. At any rate, we can absolve Clarke of the real un- 
scrupulousness that sometimes seriously mars Bishop Berkeley’s 
arguments on ethical and religious questions. Clarke was incap- 
able of anything really mean: he simply was not a philosopher 
as his more gifted contemporary undoubtedly was, though on a 
much more restricted scale than the more conventional histories 
of philosophy would have us believe. Both Clarke and Berkeley 
were, after all, primarily theologians, and Clarke was apparently 
the more scrupulous of the two. 

Proposition IX reads: “ The self-existent and original Cause of 
all things is not a necessary Agent, but a Being endowed with 
liberty and choice.” This, of course, is avowedly in opposition 
to “the foundation and the sum of what Spinoza and his fol- 
lowers have asserted.” ** Here Clarke is at a very serious disad- 
vantage, owing to the fact that he plainly does not understand 
Spinoza, though it must be admitted that, in that respect, he was 
with the great majority of his contemporaries. The real criticism 
to be passed upon Clarke, however, is that he shows practically 
no grasp of the problem itself. This seems rather strange, for 
even if he was less versed than he should have been in the tech- 
nique of the earlier modern philosophy, his reading of the greater 
theologians of the past ought to have convinced him that this 
was a problem not to be approached in the spirit of reckless dog- 
matism. He recognizes only two alternatives: (1) ‘ necessity,’ 
conceived in the vaguest sense, but on the whole regarded as 
quasi-physical necessity ; and (2) ‘liberty,’ also undefined in any 
rea! philosophical sense, but apparently identified with what, in 
more recent times, has been less eulogistically termed ‘the free- 
dom of indifference.’ 

Even when the extremely difficult, but decidedly less ambitious 
problem of human volition is under discussion, these two abstract 
alternatives are about the only ones that can properly be dismissed 
as incredible and meaningless ; and it is characteristic of Clarke’s 
almost complete lack of philosophical imagination, that the prob- 
lem of divine ‘ volition,’ if we may use that term, seems to him 
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not essentially different from or more difficult than that of human 
volition. Stated in such terms, the problem is not worth dis- 
cussing from the point of view of philosophy, though philosophy 
may well be as interested as religion itself in the problem of 
‘freedom,’ taken in some larger and more significant sense. One 
may charitably neglect such misconceptions of the Spinozists’ posi- 
tion as are involved when Clarke again asserts that “ the!: opinion 
amounts to this, that all things are equally self-existent, and 
consequently that the material world is God ”;** but one cannot 
afford to overlook the fact that Clarke’s own conception of the 
world order is equally chimerical. God ss, or exists, ‘ necessarily,’ 
for the opposite hypothesis involves a contradiction; but all that 
he does (in the way of ‘creation’ or what not) is ‘ arbitrary’; 
“for all things in the world appear plainly to be the most arbi- 
trary that can be imagined, and to be wholly the effects, not of 
* wisdom and 


‘ 


necessity, but of wisdom and choice.” *® That even 
choice,” assuming that such conceptiors are applicable here, would 
be nullified by Clarke’s occult conception of ‘liberty,’ naturally 
does not occur to the theologian himself. On the contrary, he 
of the world order, 


, 


revels in the conception of the ‘ arbitrariness 


, 


since for him this points inevitably to an ‘arbitrary’ Supreme 
Will. Of course, he is not consistent; common sense never is. 
Immediately after the preceding, he says: “A necessity, indeed, 
of fitness . . . there may be, and (as far as we can apprehend) 
there certainly is . . .’—but we need not trace the meanderings 
of this perpetual argumentum ad hominem. 

Perhaps the less said about Proposition X, the better. The 
caption, which is wholly conventional, reads: “ The self-existent 
Being, the supreme Cause of all things, must of necessity have 
infinite power.” *° While Clarke’s treatment of the problem is 
shallow in the extreme, it would hardly do to pass on with the 
remark, true as far as it goes, that his arguments are almost wholly 
on the theological plane; for, whatever may have been the limita- 
tions of traditional theology in dealing with this ultimate prob- 
lem, the greater theologians have by no means been lacking in 
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subtlety, while Clarke shows none whatever. Infinite power for 
him is simply the power to do anything that can be imagined, so 
long as that does not involve a logical contradiction. And Clarke 
waxes enthusiastic in his contention that what are bound to seem 
to us the most questionable phases of ‘ creationism’ do not involve 
a contradiction. For example, it seems to him quite the most 
natural thing in the world that a Being of infinite power should 
‘create’ finite individuals endowed with free will in the absolute 
sense. Needless to say, he does not realize that this would be 
attributing to the finite being, without reference to capacity in 
any other direction, a greater degree of ‘ freedom of indifference’ 
than could logically be attributed to the Infinite Power itself, at 
any rate after the ‘ creation’ of the world and the inauguration of 
the moral order. If Clarke had deigned to consider such dif- 
ficulties, which in some cases amount to plain contradictions, he 
could not have afforded to sweep them aside as due to the per- 
verse ingenuity of ‘atheists’; for traditional Christian theology 
had frankly recognized these and similar difficulties and had 
shown a good deal of resourcefulness in dealing with them. In 
short, if an outsider may venture to express an opinion, Clarke’s 
treatment of the various problems considered together in this long 
section is as bad theology as it certainly is bad philosophy. In 
any case, nothing could well be further from being a ‘ demon- 
stration’ from either point of view. The belated consideration 
of certain familiar objections to ‘ liberty,’ as Clarke vaguely con- 
ceives it, which appears as a sort of appendix to this section, does 
not contribute anything to our understanding or possible appre- 
ciation of his position. 

It was not only natural, but inevitable that Clarke should hold 
that “ the Supreme Cause and Author of all things must of neces- 
sity be infinitely wise” (Prop. XI) ;** but the argument for this 
position is as slight as it is brief. Indeed, he begins by saying: 
“This proposition is evidently consequent upon those that have 
already been proved ; and they being established, this, as admitting 
no further dispute, needs not to be largely insisted upon.” As a 
matter of fact, this inevitable theological assumption has been 
tacitly made by Clarke throughout, or at any rate from Proposi- 
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tion VIII, which, it will be remembered, reads: “ The self-existent 
and original Cause of all things must be an intelligent Being.” 
By way of illustration of the divine wisdom, Clarke refers to 
“ the late discoveries in anatomy and physic, the circulation of the 
blood, the exact structure of the heart and brain,” etc.** In order 
to understand why arguments like this were pressed so dog- 
matically by representative theologians throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, we must keep in mind the fact 
that the only alternatives they recognized, besides the planning and 
contriving deity, were ‘chance’ (obviously an absurd hypothesis, 
even apart from any consideration of the mathematical law of 
probability) and mechanism conceived in so crude and literal a 
sense as to preclude its being taken seriously by those who were 
committed to the belief in a spiritual order. 

Proposition XII, the concluding one of the ‘ Demonstration,’ 
reads: “ The supreme Cause and Author of all things must of 
necessity be a Being of infinite goodness, justice, and truth, and 
all other moral perfections, such as become the supreme Judge 
and Governor of the world.” ** What follows in the next few 
pages is hardly an argument at all in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, but rather a very extended thesis, in which the author 
largely anticipates the general position taken in the first half of 
the second Boyle Lecture (A Discourse concerning the Unchange- 
able Obligations of Natural Religion, etc.), upon which one must 
depend for an understanding of Clarke’s ethical theory. It would 
be undesirable to reproduce the thesis in detail, since this would 
involve useless repetition ; but two brief quotations will show that 
Clarke is calmly turning his back upon all that is most character- 
istic in the preceding argument and outlining a treatment of 
ethics upon a rigidly rationalistic foundation. Seldom does one 
encounter, even in the popular literature of philosophy or theology, 
so substantial a recantation presented as the triumphant conclu- 
sion of an elaborate chain of argument. 

After a somewhat stilted introductory passage, Clarke says: 
“ There is, therefore, such a thing as fitness and unfitness, eter- 
nally, necessarily, and unchangeably in the Nature and Reason of 
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things. Now what these relations of things absolutely and neces- 
sarily are in themselves, that also they appear to be to the under- 
standing of all intelligent beings, except those only who under- 
stand things to be what they are not, that is, those whose under- 
standings are either very imperfect or very much depraved. And 
by this understanding or knowledge of the natural and necessary 
relations of things, the actions likewise of all intelligent beings 
are constantly directed (which, by the way, is the true ground 
and foundation of all morality), unless their will be corrupted by 
particular interest or affection, or swayed by some unreasonable 
or prevailing lust.” ** But this is not all. Clarke adds: “ The 
Supreme Cause, therefore, . . . must of necessity (meaning not 
a necessity of fate, but such a moral necessity as I before said was 
consistent with the most perfect liberty) do always what he 
knows fittest to be done; that is, He must act according to the 
strictest rules of infinite goodness, justice, truth, and all other 
moral perfections.” 

In Part II of this article, dealing mainly with the second Boyle 
Lecture, Clarke’s attempt to carry out this ambitious program 
will have to be examined carefully and in detail. Here we are 
merely concerned with the fact that Clarke, with perfect serious- 
ness and with a lack of self-consciousness that is difficult to under- 
stand, is executing a complete philosophical ‘ about face.’ In the 
whole preceding argument, after he had finally escaped from the 
hampering ‘vicious circle’ of the ontological proof (or, more 
exactly, other arguments closely related to and really implying 
this), it had been maintained that all of God’s infinitely numerous 
‘creative’ activities, responsible for the world order in all its 
aspects, were prima facie ‘arbitrary.’ In truth, this considera- 
tion, gratuitously assumed by Clarke, that everything might have 
been otherwise, was taken as a sufficient proof that the existing 
order could only be explained by referring it to an ‘arbitrary’ 
divine will. This is really Clarke’s most characteristic proof of 
the existence of God,—for he is never wholly at ease in the close 
vicinity of the ontological proof. Now we are calmly and im- 
pressively informed that all that is truly essential in reality, in- 
cluding, of course, the moral order, must be recognized in terms 
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of a system of eternal truths, which are not only not the result 
of any arbitrary fiat on the part of the deity, but which are very 
distinctly presupposed in any attempt to understand divine voli- 
tion itself. 

This, of course, is the ultimate and irresolvable contradiction. 
It is also worth noting, however, that now, when an ‘ intellectual- 
istic’ (or narrowly rationalistic) theory of ethics is clearly fore- 
shadowed, Clarke also contradicts himself, in part, at least, as re- 
gards human volition. Heretofore, in his ostensibly metaphysical 
* Demonstration,’ the term ‘ liberty,’ though very loosely used, has 
always carried with it the implication of indeterminism;* but 
now, in one of the closing passages of the first Boyle Lecture, al- 
ready quoted, which is to substantially the same effect as one of 
the opening passages of the second Lecture on the same founda- 


sé 


tion, he says: “ By this understanding or knowledge of the natural 
and necessary relations of things, the actions likewise of all in- 
telligent beings are constantly directed, . . . unless their will be 
corrupted by particular interest or affection, or swayed by some 
unreasonable and prevailing lust.” Of course it would not be 
permissible to insist upon passages like this as showing that Clarke 
was really a ‘ determinist ’ in disguise, while he had all along been 
as an ‘indeterminist.’ Those twe abstract alternatives,— 


g i 


posin 
(occult) ‘freedom’ and (occult) ‘ determinism,’-—mean practi- 
cally nothing for philosophy, though they seem to have an 
almost morbid fascination for common sense. There is no use 
in arguing about either alternative without defining it, and to 
define it intelligibly is, naturally, to remove its absolute as well as 
much of its occult character. 

Here, then, we find, suggested in barest outline, the theory of 
the determination of the will held in common by Clarke and his 
immediate successors among the British Intellectualists, when they 
are discussing the ethical problem from their own technical point 
of view. Manifestly it is not compatible with Clarke’s previous 
claims for absolute ‘liberty’; neither does it commit him to the 
opposite and equally impossible position. In Part II it will ap- 
pear that this ‘intellectualist’ theory of conation, while piainly 
inadequate according to the present standards of psychological 
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and ethical discussion, was really basal to the ethical procedure 
of this school, as it was necessarily bound up with their theory 
of the ultimate nature of obligation. For this reason it has a 
certain historical, if not strictly philosophical status, which is more 
than can be said for many of Clarke’s previous arguments in the 
‘Demonstration.’ So far as the question of consistency is con- 
cerned, it is most fortunate that the argument of the first half of 
the Discourse concerning the Unchangeable Obligations of Natu- 
ral Religion, to which we must look for the exposition of Clarke’s 
ethical theory, does not really depend upon that of the Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God, as the author himself 
certainly supposed. For better or for worse, it can safely be 


examined and criticised on its own merits. 


(To be concluded.) 
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BEHAVIORISM AND THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


PROPOSE to deal in this paper with two recent forms of 

behaviorism in their bearing on the theory of knowledge. The 
first of these is the scientific form of the doctrine, as presented by 
Dr. Watson ; the second is perhaps the most thorough attempt yet 
made to develop this view into a philosophic theory of knowledge, 
the attempt of Dr. E. B. Holt. With the first doctrine I shall 
deal but briefly, with the second at greater length. The reason 
for this, to be frank, is that the first doctrine rests on what seems 
to me so simple an error that if a brief statement cannot expose 
it, a long one would be useless, while the second, though also, I 
think, unsound, is so much more warily defended as to demand a 
more studied criticism. 

The main points of Dr. Watson’s view are, of course, familiar, 
and it is with the main points only that we shall be concerned. 
His proposal is to rewrite psychology in terms of bodily move- 
ment. “ The reader will find,” he says in introducing his chief 
work on psychology, “no discussion of consciousness and no 
reference to such terms as sensation, perception, attention, will, 
image, and the like. . . . I have found that I can get along with- 
out them. . . . I frankly do not know what they mean. ... I 
have retained such terms as thinking and memory, but I have 
carefully redefined them in conformity with behavioristic psy- 
chology.” And if the reader turns to these redefinitions, he 
meets with the following: thought is a “ highly integrated bodily 
activity,” “a bodily process like any other act”; “it is not dif- 
ferent in essence from tennis playing, swimming, or any other 
sort of overt activity, except that it is hidden from ordinary ob- 
servation and is more complex and at the same time more ab 
breviated.”? Asa rule, we are told, thought is a series of move- 
ments in the larynx, though in the case of mutes it may take the 
form of movements of the fingers or other parts of the body. 
Memory, again, is simply the retention of a bodily habit; “ after 

* Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. viii. 

* Tbid., p. 325. 
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a period of no practice in certain habits . . ., the function is not 
lost but is retained as a part of the individual’s organization. 

_ 2% And this view that forms of consciousness are forms of 
bodily activity is carried with a fine consistency through the entire 
table of contents of the mind. Pleasure and pain receive no dis- 
cussion as types of experience, but only as types of reaction.‘ 
Emotion, too, is a bodily reaction centering in the visceral and 


* Images apparently do not exist; an illusion 


glandular systems. 
is explained as a maladjusted visual reaction; hallucination as a 
form of conditioned reflex. Introspection itself “may be re- 
"sis sa 
reaction to a reaction. Thus if I am introspecting a kinesthetic 


garded as an example of habit-formation or learning 


sensation of movement of the neck, what is really happening is a 
“speech-reaction ” to “ particular kinesthetic and organic reac- 
tions which ordinarily would escape observation.” 

For us the point of interest in all this is the contention that 
knowing a thing is identical with a bodily response to it. This is 
a view which involves the most far-reaching consequences in the 
theory of knowledge, in metaphysics, and (since I suppose it 
implies materialism and determinism) in ethics also. Behaviorism 
of this type has occasionally sought to defend itself against philo- 
sophic criticism by protesting that it is not philosophy at all; that 
it is merely a new psychological method. But this neither does 
nor ought to gain it exemption. Psychology is the study of the 
mind, and if you adopt a particular method for this study, that 
implies that you think it adapted to the nature of the mind. If 
then you select a method adapted only to bodily reactions, you 
imply that bodily reactions are the mind. The method adopts a 
metaphysical assumption, and one cannot adopt metaphysical as- 
sumptions without inviting metaphysical criticism. It is of no 
use to say, as the behaviorist sometimes does, ‘ Consciousness may 
exist, but I have no interest in it.’ If he offers us a method sup- 
posed to be adequate to the study of mind, but unadapted to the 
study of consciousness, the inference is too plain; he is excluding 
consciousness from the realm of mind, and since no one claims 

* Ibid., p. 304. 
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that it falls elsewhere, from the universe as well. Dr. Watson 
has been driven reluctantly to become so far a philosopher himself 
—reluctantly, because he has come to the conclusion that phi- 
losophy is moonshine. He has told us that when the behaviorist 
disregards consciousness, he does so in the same way in which the 
chemist disregards alchemy or the astronomer astrology. If this 
means anything, it means that the student of consciousness, like 
the searcher for the elixir vite or the meaning of the stars, is 
engaged upon illusion, and therefore that Dr. Watson has, willy- 
nilly, entered the philosophic lists with a theory of knowledge of 
his own. 

Understanding, then, that scientific behaviorism means the view 
that mental process is a wholly physical response to a physical 
object, we have now to ask, is the view a tenable one? The two 
reasons I shall give for rejecting it are so extremely simple that 
they are stated with some misgiving. They arise on the least 
reflection ; to me at least they are wholly decisive ; they must have 
been stated repeatedly, and yet nothing even approaching an 
answer has, so far as I know, been offered. I state the objections, 
then, with the uneasy feeling that on the one side or the other 
there must be an obliquity of vision so complete as to be past 
argumentative remedy. 

The first difficulty is no doubt the more familiar one. What is 
the behaviorist to do with ideal objects? The facts that must here 
be dealt with are facts of a very common kind. When I read 
about Red Riding Hood, I can see her at her grandmother’s door 
with her basket of viands, I can watch her enter the room, can 
see the old wolf in the bed with spectacles on, indeed can make 
the fancied players enact any scene I wish. I may dream of 
centaurs, or follow with the mind’s eye the movements of a hero 
of fiction; again, I can theorize about the value of x, or recall 
absent faces and voices. To deny that in some sense I am con- 
scious of these things would be to huddle out of sight a large part 
of my waking life. Some place must clearly be found for them, 
but in the view of the scientific behavorist, confined as he is to the 
physical realm, what place can be found? These things are of 
course not in consciousness, for that region is now as mythical as 
that of astrology. They are of course also not in the world of 
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things around us; one could scour the solar system and find no 
trace of Red Riding Hood. Are they then in the thinker’s own 
brain? This seems the one place left, but let us only consider 
what it means. It means that the figure of Red Riding Hood 
which I see before me in fancy is literally and physically there 
inside my skull; and since it is a physical thing in space, a sur- 
geon who could gain timely access to my brain would see the thing 
there before him. It seems clear that this is what the scientific 
behaviorist would have to say. Yet surely no one could accept it, 
not even Dr. Watson. 

From this oppressively blind alley, is there any means of 
escape? Two routes have been suggested, of which each seems 
as blind as the other and both as blind as the first. One is the 
denial that there exist any images at all. This would of course 
solve the problem by denying that there is any problem. But 
it is so desperate an expedient that until it shows promise 
of gaining converts, there is perhaps no need to attack it. How- 
ever, the alternative way of escape has been adopted by many. It 
explains the image by reducing it to something else. What is 
really happening, we are told, when I contemplate things in fancy, 
is that an electro-chemical change is passing along an axon, 
ploughing its way through a synapse, and moving on along a den- 
drite. Now when a physiologist tells us that something like this 
occurs whenever we fancy Red Riding Hood, no doubt we ought 
to assent. It is true that the least investigation of what physi- 
ologists have actually found out regarding the physical correlates 
of imagery shows that they know next to nothing about them. 
Even the generalization so often propounded as a sort of axiom 
that every psychical event has its special cerebral correlate is ad- 
mitted by Professor Sherrington to be based on extremely limited 
knowledge. Nevertheless we may for the moment admit it 
fully. Does it carry us to the conclusion which the behaviorist 
wishes to draw? On the contrary, we are still so far from this 
that there seems no conceivable process that could take us from 
one to the other. The thesis of the parallelist is that for every 
fact of consciousness there is a corresponding fact of brain. The 
thesis of the behaviorist is that the conscious fact and the cerebral 
fact are one. The former thesis may possibly be true. The lat- 
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ter thesis leads straight to absurdity. For if being conscious of | 
Red Riding Hood is literally the same fact as an electro-chemical 
change occurring in my brain, then, for example, when I recall | 
having been so conscious, what I am aware of is the workings of 
my cerebrum and I am quite precisely an anatomist contemplating 
my own neurones and synapses ; while again, the sober anatomist, 
in trephining an unfortunate’s skull, is not improbably playing 
with the images of his patient’s faney. And if this seems merely 
preposterous, is it not still the conclusion that must be drawn from 
behaviorist premises? To put it formally: the conscious fact and 
the cerebral fact are either one or two. If they are one, then in 
dealing with either, I must be dealing with both, and that, as 
appears in our instance, is absurd. If they are two, then con- 
sciousness is not a bodily response and behaviorism is false. 
The second difficulty with this scientific form of the doctrine 
is, if anything, simpler still. It is this, that if the theory is true, 
we ought never to be able to discriminate red from green, or any 
color from any sound, or indeed any sort of sensation from any 
other. Suppose I look at a green light, then at a red one; is there 
any difference in my behavior which can reasonably be identified 





with my difference in sensation? Clearly not in my overt be- 
havior, and therefore, if at all, in the minute changes that occur 
within the nervous system. When we see green, the behaviorist 
points out, our retina is being assaulted by light-waves of a certain 
length; when we see red, by light-waves of a different length. 
Our nerve-ends are thus being affected by different stimuli, and 
corresponding to these different stimuli there are different nervous | 
effects, and these different nervous effects are respectively what 
we mean by seeing green and red. Is this the case? As it seems 
to me, most certainly not. That we have had two distinct expe- 
riences of the sort of sensory qualities that have chroma, tint, and 
hue is the indubitable fact we must start from, since it is from 
this difference in experienced quality that any later inquiry into 
the conditioning light-waves or nervous changes takes its cue. 
Now if experience is to be identified with physical response, we 
must find these experienced qualities within the series of physical 
changes. Very well, where in the physical series does color ap- 
pear? Does it lie in the external object from which the light rays 
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started their journey? To say this would range against us so 
great a majority of physical scientists that, since behaviorism com- 
mends itself to us as a strictly scientific doctrine, it is perhaps 
enough here to argue ad hominem. Is there today any accredited 
physicist who, in enumerating the physical qualities of objects, 
would include chroma, tint, and hue? And if we accept the 
physicist’s view and decline to place these qualities in the object, 
then they must apparently fall either in the medium between ob- 
ject and eye, in the retina, in the optic nerve, or in the brain. It 
is needless to argue that in none of these places has red or green 
been found. And if they have not, then the experience of these 
qualities cannot be the physical response that the behaviorist takes 
it to be. It involves two processes that are prima facie so very 
different that they have almost nothing in common, so different 
that I might give a complete account of the irritation of the rods 
and cones and the consequent process of change in optical nerve 
and brain without once mentioning color; and again, on the other 
hand, might describe my experience fully without so much as 
knowing that I had any nervous system. We may sum up the 
difficulty by saying to the behaviorist this: You can hardly deny 
that colors exist, since it is the fact of having distinguished them 
that gave rise to your inquiry and your doctrines regarding their 
physical basis. Nor can you deny that they play no part in that 
series of physical causes by which the body is made to react. 
Now if they exist and are not physical, what place do you propose 
to assign them? Since for you there is no limbo of subsistence 
into which dubious entities may be banished, is there anything left 
to do with them but to concede their conscious status? And if 
these are conscious, then by the same token, experienced sounds 
and smells, tastes and temperatures, aches and pains, are also con- 
scious. And if they are, behaviorism is false to fact and, as a 
psychological method, inadequate. 

To these difficulties psychological behaviorism has no effective 
reply. It has no reply because, though making philosophical as- 
sumptions, it is not philosophically self-conscious nor, therefore, 
philosophically responsible. But of late it has met with a great 
good fortune. It has been adopted as a point of departure by a 
group of thinkers who are philosophically self-conscious, who ap- 
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preciate its difficulties and have sought systematically to remove 
them. If one had the space and the knowledge, it would be a 
profitable enterprise to compare these revisions of behaviorism 
at the hands of our philosophers and to canvass them with the 
thoroughness they deserve. But lacking both these requirements, 
I will confine myself to the form of behaviorism advocated by 
Dr. Holt in the three volumes, The Concept of Consciousness, 
The Freudian Wish, and The New Realism (his contribution on 
error). The theory is very complex and I shall not attempt to 
state or appraise it as a whole. Instead I shall state two of its 
main positions and then proceed to criticise one of them. The 
two points concern, first, the act of knowing, and, second, the 
nature of the thing known. 

As regards the first, Dr. Holt and Dr. Watson are very nearly 
at one, and it is in dealing with the second point that Dr. Holt’s 
greater consciousness of difficulties gives him the clearest ad- 
vantage. But even in regard to the first there is some advance. 
We are no longer asked to believe that thought is subvocal speech, 
and that the sensations, images, and conceptions that we have 
before our minds are occurrences in our body. You may dis- 
tinguish sharply, says Dr. Holt, between our act of knowing an 
object and the object that we know; in no case is an image or 
idea to be reduced to the process of knowing it. Everything that 
we know, however apparently ideal, is an independent object, and 
over against this object is to be placed our act of awareness. 
Now what is the nature of this act? Just as for Dr. Watson, it 
is a physical response. The knower, says Dr. Holt, “can be 
nothing but the body itself; for behaviorism the body is aware, 
the body acts.”* “ The inscrutable ‘thought behind’ the actions 
of a man, which is the invisible secret of those actions, is another 
myth, like the myths of the nature gods and the vis viva.”* “It 
is an error to contrast thought with action at all,” * for cognition 
‘a course of 


‘ 


is a “specific response,” and a specific response is 
action which the living body executes or is prepared to execute 
with regard to some object or some fact of its environment.” ® 

* Freudian Wish, p. 174. 

' Ibid., p. 85. 

® Tbid., p. 89. 

* Ibid., pp. 56-7. 
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‘ ’ 


The phrase “ prepared to execute” is a phrase that should be 


noted, for though thought is bodily behavior, it is by no means 


‘ 


always behavior of the overt kind. Impulses “ may be so weak 
as to produce no gross muscular contractions, but they will then 
cause varying degrees of muscular tonus; and this is that play 
of motor attitude which I have previously mentioned. It is 
thought. It differs from overt behavior only in the small degree 
of muscular action which it involves.”*° “Thus thought is a 
latent course of action with regard to environment (i.¢., is motor 
setting). ...”** And he goes on to say that it is only the 
“latency” of this course of action that marks it off from will. 
“There is indeed excellent ground for believing that the one dif- 
ference between thought and will is the difference between a 
motor attitude prepared and one that is touched off,” ** and in 
corroboration of his view, Dr. Holt quotes Spinoza’s dictum, “ the 
will and the intellect are one and the same.” 

Thus we have here again the doctrine that thinking is bodily 
response. But now what of the object of thought? We have 
seen that on this point scientific behaviorism lands us in absurdity, 
since it has no place in its system for ideal objects, which never- 
theless plainly exist. Is philosophic behaviorism better off? 

It is at any rate keenly alive to the difficulty and meets it with 
a bold move. That move is to throw the ideal object (i.¢., the 
image, the concept, the proposition) out into the external world 
and to make thought a physical response to it very much as in the 


case of perception. Of course an objection occurs at once: ‘ An 
image or a concept isn’t a physical thing, and no legerdemain can 
make it so.’ But where Dr. Watson is resourceless, Dr. Holt is 
ready, and he meets this crucial objection elaborately and in- 
geniously. His doctrine is drawn from the results of logical 
atomism, and has much in common with the ‘ neutral monism’ 
once advocated by Mr. Russell and, with some differences, by 
William James. The position is essentially this: every object, 
‘physical’ or not, is made, like a Chinese puzzle, of constituent 
parts, such as a certain shade of color, a certain shape and size, 


* Ibid., pp. 68—9. 
= Tbid., Pp. oS. 
" Ibid., p. 60. 
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certain elements of value, such as beauty or proportion, and finally 
the relations between these. What is the character of these terms 
and their relations? Are they physical or mental? They are 
neither the one nor the other, replies Dr. Holt; they are neutral 
universals. Take any simple abstraction like equality or the num- 
ber two and ask if it is physical or mental, and you can only say 
that it is neither; it is a subsistent neutral entity that is logically 
prior to the distinction. If one now asks what is the difference 
between the way in which these entities are put together to make 
a physical thing and the way in which they are put together to 
form an idea, which is of course a crucial point, Dr. Holt is dis- 
appointingly non-committal. In a passage of The Concept of 
Consciousness he does suggest that we may take a real object 
“ provisionally ” to be one which is “ more concrete, elaborate and 
complete,” ** which means, I suppose, that a real object has more 
of these parts. At all events, the principal point is clear: every- 
thing is composed of these universals. “One has instantly to 
admit that one’s own experience is a highly complicated aggregate 
of objects . . . a complex of entities that are at least simpler than 
itself, and for this reason it is definable in terms of them, but not 
they in terms of it.”** Now these universals may be grouped in 
an infinite number of ways; identically the same whiteness that 
appears in a cloud may appear again in an ideal lily or an actual 
statue. And of course neither the elements nor their combina- 
tions are made by the mind, for they are strictly independent 
entities to which knowing makes no difference. Since whatever 
I respond to is independently there, whether thing or merely idea, 
the traditional distinction between subjective and objective ex- 
presses only confusion. Things are precisely what they are 
“known as,” as James put it; or to use Dr. Holt’s terms, “ every- 
thing that is, is and is just as it is.”"* Every sense-datum, image 
or concept exists out there, and exists just as we see it. 

A figure may help us to view the theory as a whole, a figure 
which Dr. Holt uses repeatedly himself. Let us imagine the 
world as a great tapestry of infinite dimensions, with its figures 

™C. of C., pp. 32-3 


1 . a 
Ibid., p. 78. 


18 Nee Realicom e 
so eu Realis nm, Pp. 359- 
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and designs in kaleidoscopic change. Let us picture our body as 
a searchlight, delimiting with its response certain areas on this 
screen. This response to a limited group of external characters 
is what we mean by knowing. To experience mere sensations is 
to respond to one or more characters which are relatively unre- 
lated ; to perceive or judge is to respond to such characters in a 


16 The changes on the screen take their course irrespective 


group. 
of the light from the lantern; its only function is to throw its 
beams or make its selective response to the figures that happen 
to offer. Knowing, thinking, being aware, is the response of the 
body to an independent object, conceived as an aggregate of 
neutral simples. 

This will serve to outline the theory so far as we are now con- 
cerned with it. The charges brought against the scientific form 
of the doctrine, that it ought to find, and yet cannot find, sensa, 
images and concepts within the nervous system, are no longer 
valid here. Yet it seems to me full of difficulties, both in its 
theory of the act of knowing and in its theory of the object known. 
The difficulties with the latter part of the theory, interesting as 
this is, we must for the most part pass over, in order to deal more 
fully with the more strictly behaviorist theory of cognition as re- 
sponse. In proceeding to state some of the difficulties with this 
view, let me remark that while the criticisms of Dr. Watson’s 
theory are not valid against Dr. Holt’s, most if not all of the 
criticisms which we shall direct against Dr. Holt’s view will also 
apply to Dr. Watson’s. In most of what follows, then, we may 
be understood as considering both views at once. 

1. The first criticism is this, that if you take the act of knowing 
to be the same as physical response, you make the act come before 
the object, and that is absurd. Let us see this in an example. I 
am reading, let us say, in my study, when there comes a knock at 
the front door. ‘ Yes,’ I judge, ‘ that is Johnson, come to borrow 
the book he spoke of.’ If we accept Dr. Holt’s account, what 
happens when I judge so? A physical response, of course, but 
a physical response to what? Here the difference between Holt 
and Watson comes clearly to light. Presumably Dr. Watson 
would say that the response is to the sound waves striking my 


"CC. f C.. vp. st6. 
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ear. Dr. Holt would say that it is to the set of entities to which 
my mind is directed in judging. It is true, he would say, that the 
sound waves form the stimulus, and that this stimulus starts the 
reaction, but it is not the object of the response called knowing, 
As in all cases of maturer knowing, the stimulus has receded into 
the background, and the object to which I am really responding is 
the complex proposition, ‘ Johnson at the door for a book.’ Now 
how is it that, with so simple a stimulus, I yet respond to so com- 
plex an object? Because the response to this special stimulus has 
been associated in the past with responses to certain other stimuli, 
so that a complex connection is formed, and it now requires but 
the simplest stimulus to send a current, like a spray, along many 
connecting lines. These lines may be very numerous, but since 
they form a single network, the response is “ integrated ” ; i.¢., the 
discharge through all is made simultaneously and the body is thus 
enabled to engage a complex whole at once. Now the important 
point to note here is that though the stimulus precedes the reac- 
tion, it is only after the discharge is completed that the object is 
defined. The searchlight analogy is perfect. What starts the 
searchlight working? The touching of a match to its lamp. 
What is the object which, by its working, it delimits or defines? 
The figures on the screen. And these figures are not revealed 
until the light rays have completed their journey and have dis- 
appeared from the lantern and from the intervening space. The 
case is the same with knowing. If cognition is a physical re- 
sponse, it is of course a process in time—the time it takes a ner- 
vous current to traverse a nervous arc from the point of initial 
stimulus to the point of final discharge. And since it is only 
through the completion of this arc that the object is defined, 
the act of defining, or knowing, is plainly complete before the 
thing known is known at all. My act of knowing and what I 
know never occur at the same instant. While I am knowing, 
there is yet nothing to know, and when I do know something, my 
act of knowing is over. On this theory, the knowing that knows 
the present must be in the past and therefore presumably doesn’t 
exist, while the knowing that occurs at present, since as yet it 
has no object, is not really knowing at all. And that means that 


the known object is never known, since when it appears there 1s 
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nothing which knows it; and when I know anything, there is 
nothing to know, since what I know will not appear till my know- 
ing is over. And if that is said to be nonsense, I ask how it can 
be escaped if the act of knowing is made identical with that series 


‘ 


of changes in time called a “ physical response?” 

2. In the criticism we have just offered, part of the behaviorist’s 
account of judgment has been assumed to be unexceptionable. 
He seems obviously in the right when he says that we must dis- 
tinguish between the reaction to a simple stimulus and the complex 
making of a judgment. There is a difference between a knee-jerk 
and a judicial decision. We accepted for the moment the be- 
haviorist’s account of “ the recession of the stimulus,” and of how 
from this simple beginning, the judgment could arise. Let us see 
if this view will hold. 

In terms of the example before us the question is: How does 
the stimulus on my ear-drum give rise to the judgment, ‘ That is 
Johnson after the book’? At first the behaviorist answer seems 
clear: it is a matter of “ integrated” reflexes. Knocks on doors 
have been connected in the past with people appearing there ; hence 
my new response is made, not to the knock but to the person 
whom that knock suggests. Again, the thought of a person being 
there suggests my having asked Johnson to come, and hence my 
response is specifically to Johnson. The thought of Johnson sug- 
gests, once more, that he is after the book, and hence this too is 
among the objects to which I respond. It is the appropriate 
motor set toward these objects jointly which, for the behaviorist, 
is the judgment. (It may be noticed that I have described the 
“reflexes,” conditioning and conditioned, in non-physiological 
terms; ¢.g., the thought of someone there suggests the thought 
of having asked Johnson. I do not use such language maliciously, 
but because, for such a case, it is the only language I know. I do 
not know what happens among the cerebral nerve-cells when one 
idea calls up another. The behaviorist fortunately does, and it 
must be understood that he is not speaking, as in ignorance I have 
done, of the association of ideas; he is speaking of a connecting 
and integrating of reflexes.) Now does this connecting and 
integrating of reflexes explain the appearance of judgment? 
Two ways have been suggested in which they might serve to ex- 
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plain it. Each seems indefensible, and if either is adopted, the 
other must be abandoned. In different parts of his writing, Dr. 
Holt accepts and advocates both. 

One explanation, consistently held in The Freudian Wish, does 
not differ in essence from Dr. Watson’s. Not that Dr. Holt 


‘ 


is ever willing to identify cognition with “subvocal speech,” 


but that anything distinctively psychical is as conclusively got 
rid of as it is by Dr. Watson himself, and we are told that even 
in the highest human knowledge, sensory stimuli and reflexes 
are still at the bottom of it all.”** And by being at the bottom of 
it all, Dr. Holt means that nothing appears in the history of in- 
telligence except reflexes, variously compounded: “I believe that 
in fact this intelligence is solely the product of accumulated spe- 
cific responses.” ** He admits, indeed, that a single reflex arc is 
“not ‘aware’ of anything,” *® that if, for example, a small water 
animal has an eye on one side of its head and this is connected by 
a single nerve with a fin, then the stimulation of this eye by light- 
waves and the resulting bodily movement does not entail aware- 
ness. But give the animal two eyes and two fins and the case is 
entirely different. The two reflexes are now a system in whicl 
one affects the other; they are so integrated that there follows the 
“specific response” of swimming toward the light; and “the 
advent of specific response ... is the birth of awareness.”™ 
In the bee there are more reflexes and thus a higher integration; 
in man’s behavior, which includes his cognition, we have the same 
thing again, only carried to a still higher complexity. 

This is in principle what we have in Dr. Watson, and the answer 
to it is plain. It is offered to explain the rise of experience, and 
yet what we call experience enters nowhere in the system. You 
start with a single reflex, admitted to be no more than a nervous 
change in which no trace of sensation is present. You put this 
reflex together with a number of others from all of which sen- 
sation is equally absent, and somehow the trick is done. Now it 
is curious to find a believer in ‘ analysis’ insisting in this fashion 
that the whole is so much more than the sum of its parts. But 

" Freudian Wish, pp. 80-81. Italics are throughout in the original. 

% Ibid., p. 56. 

® Tbid., p. 52. 

» Ibid., p. 52. 
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believing that we should greet with encouragement any signs of 
defection from this ‘analysis,’ I will not go on to argue ad 
hominem. Why, indeed, should it be necessary? For is it not 
sufficiently clear that what we get by compounding reflexes is 
more complex behavior, and not the sort of thing called conscious- 
ness, not even the simplest sensation? Where, for example, in 
this whole theory of mind and its evolution, is there a place for 
my sensation of red? The answer is, nowhere at all. On the 
theory of The Freudian Wish my awareness of the quality should 
be a set of integrated reflexes which serve to adjust my body to it. 
But how can my body react to red? Of course my optic nerve 
can respond to a vibrating stimulus, but that is a different thing. 
And unless this vibrating stimulus is to be identified out of hand 
with the quality of redness, a proceeding which, a propos of Dr. 
Watson, we saw to be absurd, how are we to arrive at red by com- 
pounding the perfectly colorless? Probably Dr. Holt would fall 
back at this point on the doctrine of The Concept of Conscious- 
ness and say that red was a logical entity, not existent but sub- 
sistent, and that the body can somehow engage it in its realm of 
universals. But this does not escape the difficulty. The reflex 
of The Freudian Wish is what biology means by a reflex, and it 
is out of this sort of thing that we are told knowing is somehow 
compounded. And when we are told that there can be a reflex 
to a universal in the world of subsistences, one can only reply 
that this is a totally different thing. Even admitting that it exists, 
it raises the same old problem: Given a plain physiological reflex 
to a plain physiological stimulus, how do you pass to this alien 
awareness of that with which no nerve could come in contact? 
This theory, then, will not serve. But Dr. Holt has offered 
another which is much more ingenious and plausible, and it deals 
in explicit fashion with the sort of objection we have just been 
raising—how can a behaviorist deal with our consciousness of 
secondary quality? The theory is offered in that strange medley 
of perversity and brilliance which makes up the chapter on error 
in The New Realism. The theory in outline is this: All our ex- 
periences of secondary qualities are produced in the same manner, 
namely by the impingement upon our nerve-ends of a vibrating 
stimulus. The rate of vibration varies with the different qual- 
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ities, being exceedingly slow for sound and exceedingly rapid for 
light. Now the reason why we see color, says Dr. Holt, is that 
our optic nerve is “ capable of carrying a nervous impulse of the 
same frequency as the vibrations which are sent through the in- 
tervening space by that color. If the nervous system can pick 
these up and transmit them, it can specifically respond to them; 
otherwise not.”** But is not a specific response of this kind 
merely the same old futile expedient, a phyviological reaction 
offered in lieu of a sensation? Dr. Holt sees that it is and gives 
the correction explicitly. “I have not said, be it noted,” he 
writes, “that the density factor of the nervous impulse is the 
secondary quality ; it is the density of the series of some relatively 
22 That is, 


corresponding to each of the vibrations within the auditory nerve, 


” 


primitive sensation which is the secondary quality. 


but wholly distinct from it, there is an extremely simple sensation, 
so very simple in fact that we cannot definitely say that it is sound, 
color, or any other. Now, as by increasing the rate of taps on 
the back of our hand till our time-sense runs them together into 
a blur we can produce a new quality, roughness, so by gradually 
increasing the frequency of this very minute sensation we can 
produce the different tones and colors, and indeed all the sec- 
ondary qualities. Thus, to perceive an orange would be to in- 
tegrate several blurs, each composing a different quality and each 
based on a different reflex, the event in the reflex arc being now 
sharply distinguished, of course, from the purely psychical blur. 

This is an extremely ingenious theory, and it has once for all 
made its escape from the deep Watsonian night in which a sen- 
sation looks just like a reflex. From the behaviorist’s point of 
view, there is perhaps but one difficulty with it, namely, that it 
has completely abandoned behaviorism. A sensation is no longer 
a reaction to a physical stimulus; it is a distinctively psychical 
event. The moment the distinction is admitted between nervous 
shock and attendant sensation, the whole machinery of behavior- 
ism becomes epistemologically irrelevant. Cognition is no longer 
physical response, for the physical response can be conceived as 
present without a trace of knowledge, and having a sensation is 


* New Realism, p. 354. 
2 Ibid » P. 352. 
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different from any of its bodily concomitants. The reaction in 
the nerve is frankly conceded to fall short of the simplest sensory 
awareness, still more of the knowledge we find in judgment. But 
though this theory is far from behaviorism, Dr. Holt is reluctant 
to leave it, because of the light he thinks it throws on that ancient 
bugbear of realism, the status of the secondary qualities. If 
sound is not the nervous event and indeed not in my body at all, 
does this not leave a neat opening for saying it is out there in the 
object? Dr. Holt thinks its does, and goes the length of saying 
that all consciousness is “out there wherever the things spe- 


”23 Colors and sounds, tastes and 


cifically responded to are. 
smells are lying out there in space, and they start the vibrations 
going which impinge on my organs of sense. These impinge- 
ments start similar vibrations along the trunks of the nerves, and 
in the corresponding shocks of sensation are reproduced the re- 
spective qualities which set the vibrations going. This perfectly 
desperate theory I suspect Dr. Holt has abandoned. To mention 
but three of its difficulties: first, it again arrays physicists against 
you as one body, since it groups secondary with primary qualities ; 
both are now equally physical, equally candidates for 2 place in 
space, equally free from dependence on perceiving minds. Sec- 
ondly, even supposing the color red to be out there in the object, 
it is hard to see how, on the theory, I could come to be aware of it. 
The stimulus is not the color, but certain vibrations. And how, 
through the medium of these vibrations, the quality out there 
could pass without alteration into my mind or could reproduce its 
image in the realm of my sensations, is anything but apparent. 
The one plausible suggestion, perhaps, lies in saying that the 
quality in the object is the vibration of that object, and that this 
vibration passes unchanged from object to brain. In some of 
Dr. Holt’s language there is a leaning to this theory, but it is of 
course untenable and he repudiates it in words we have quoted. 
The alternative for which he abandons it is, unfortunately, no 
better. For if the quality is not the vibration but something else, 
where is the warrant that the vibrations it starts will transmit it 
accurately, or indeed at all? If reproduction at a distance should 
take place through means like this, it would be the merest coin- 


* Ibid., p. 354. 
23 
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cidence, and so far as one can see there is no reason to think it 
occurs. Thirdly, even if these difficulties are surmounted, the 
quality that I experience is, in terms of the theory itself, purely 
subjective. My sensation is called into being by the vibrations 
within my nerves and is distinct in both space and time from the 
quality in the object; it is a private epiphenomenon. This seems 
strictly required by the theory, but if Dr. Holt accepts it, he 
abandons, first, his realism, since the quality we are immediately 
aware of is not now in the objeci, and secondly, his behaviorism, 
since the quality known is not responded to, and the physical re- 
sponse is not the knowing. 

3. Let us pass to a third main difficulty with cognition as re- 
sponse. It carries the threshold of consciousness below the limit 
of plausibility. To do the theory justice, we should recall what 
is meant by the specific response in which knowing is said to con- 
sist. It means, we saw, that total set of reactions which would 
serve to describe what the body is doing. What is the specific 
response of the bee in flying home? It is the joint function of 
many stimuli, the odor of its hive, the play of the wind, the pull 
of gravity, and many others. Its behavior is the mechanical re- 
sultant of the influences acting on it, and its reply to these govern- 
ing factors is specific response or knowing. This is the view, and 
we have now to ask what follows. 

It follows, for instance, that when I rise in my sleep, descend 
the stairs, and unlock the door of the house, since my behavior is 
ordered with reference to my surroundings, I am conscious of 
these surroundings at every step. If I do the same thing when 
asleep that I did before when awake, I must be equally aware in 
both cases of the objects my body responds to. But I contend 
that, if so, sleep has lost its meaning. A behaviorist would per- 
haps reply that a distinction can still be drawn, that my sleep- 
walking, though still awareness, is subconscious or dissociated 
awareness. Now in view of the behaviorist’s difficuities in deal- 
ing with ordinary awareness, one approaches with some dubiety 
his treatment of this special form of it. The reader will have his 
doubts confirmed if he will refer to Dr. Watson’s discussion in 
Harper's Magazine for September, 1927. For Dr. Holt, the 
subconscious awareness of sleep would mean presumably that 
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some of the reflexes of the waking state now occur without 
the others, thus narrowing the range of objects to which the 
response is made. But suppose that the man who walks in his 
sleep repeats a series of the same motions that he habitually does 
when awake. If his bodily responses are the same, his conscious- 
ness also should be the same. But obviously it is not. If it were, 
what could be our meaning in calling the man ‘asleep’? 
But it is not only in human experience but also in that of the 
race that the identification of response with knowing unduly de- 
presses the threshold of consciousness. It follows from the doc- 
trine, for example, that all kinds of plants are conscious. Do they 
not combine simultaneous reactions to many different stimuli? 
Dr. Holt does not fail to see this and he embraces the conclusion 
frankly. “The animal or the plant, like the human being, is 
conscious of that to which it specifically responds.” ** What we 
are moving toward, here, is panpsychism without a soul. Now 
even in its eloquent advocacy by Paulsen, in which it has charmed 
more than one generation of students, the suggestion that flowers 
and trees are conscious leaves us, to say the least, uneasy. But it 
remained for our own day to produce the position that a morning- 
glory is an abstract thinker. Let me quote the proof: “. . . ifa 
plant turns toward the sun, is it to be thought conscious of the 
great luminary so far away? ... Scarcely, I should say .. . in 
order to learn what that is to which it is specifically responding, 
and of which it is conscious, one must ascertain the one element 
or property that is common to all the stimuli that elicit that par- 
ticular response. . . . It is that common element and no others, 
to which the response is specifically made, and of which the plant 
is conscious.” *° Thus a plant can isolate one element from others 
and concentrate its attention on this to the exclusion of the ele- 
ments around it. For a plant this seems somewhat precocious. 
But why should the downward march of consciousness stop even 
here? Weare told in the case of the bee that the specific response 
which is knowledge is a complex mechanical reaction. But so is 
the movement toward a magnet of an ordinary iron filing. Does 
it not therefore know what attracts it both to the magnet and to 


% Cnen . 
Concept of Consciousness, pp. 205-6. 


* Ibid., p. 206. 
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the earth? To this The Freudian Wish would probably answer 
no. It has developed a doctrine of specific response which Dr, 
Holt illustrates only from living things. But I can find no rea- 
son on his principles for thinking this limitation other than ar- 
bitrary. The reflexes on which awareness is based are described 
as merely mechanical and are therefore assimilated in principle to 
reactions that are inorganic. And is there any essential difference 
between such mutually inhibiting reactions as found in a bee and 
the mutually inhibiting reactions of a magnet to gravitational and 
magnetic pulls? Indeed, is there anything in the universe that 
would not now qualify as ‘conscious’? There is no single 
particle of matter whose behavior is not the function of a complex 
of objects around it. And when we are gravely told in another 
context that “causality and logical necessity are one,” ** tempta- 
tion becomes too much for us; we must push on to the goal. If 
necessity is causality, and this in its commonest form is a me- 
chanical reaction, and this in turn is the basis of all knowledge, 
then an ignorant-looking triangle, all innocent as it seems, pos- 
sesses much of subtle wisdom. It knows full well its equality to 
two right angles, and no doubt a great deal more that this world 
has not yet dreamed of. 

4. We pass to a fourth criticism. If knowing is a physical 
response, then the more definite and easy it is, the more certainly 
should consciousness arise, while if the response is in any way 
blocked, knowing too should be inhibited. Now the facts seem 
just the opposite. When I have so adjusted mysctf to a type- 
writer that finding the keys has become automatic, I am not 
more conscious of the keys than before but very much less so: 
consciousness and physical adjustment here vary inversely, not 
directly. Since this is one of those doctrines, not as numerous as 
they might be, in which Bradley ** would agree with Mr. Dewey,” 
and Mr. McDougall ** with both, the objection must be allowed 
some weight. Thought arises, in Professor Dewey’s words, when 
a “situation becomes tensional,” when the habitual fluent re- 
sponse receives a check and “opposed responses are provoked 

* Op. cit., p. 132. 

* Principles of Logic, pp. 30-1; Mind, O.S., Vol. XII, pp. 367-73. 


* Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 10. 
* Mind, N.S., Vol. VII, p. 368. 
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which cannot be taken simultaneously in overt action.” * 
Thought arises, that is to say, not when a response is made, but 
precisely when it is blocked. Dr. Holt foresees this objection 
and makes replies that at first seem effective. The consciousness 
produced by a block, he suggests, is not consciousness of the 
object to which response is being made; it is rather a conscious- 
ness of that consciousness, which is a different thing. Now it is 
unnecessary to deny that in this manner self-consciousness is pro- 
duced ; but we should contend that along with that self-conscious- 
ness there is an awareness, clearer than before, of the object of 
original response. When I am having difficulty with the keys, I 
am not merely more conscious of the difficulty; I am more con- 
scious of the keys themselves. My response to them is worse 
than before; my consciousness of them is clearer. The reply is 
made, again, that when one is still learning to finger the type- 
writer, “ there is a wider diffusion of nervous energy ” * through 
many random responses, and since (as I understand it) each of 
these has its object, the total field of objects to which the beginner 
is making response, or of which he is aware, is considerably wider 
than later. But this does not meet the point. The point to be 
met is this, that while my response to the keys is imperfect, I am 
then most clearly aware of them, while as my response to them 
improves, these same things recede from the circle of my con- 
sciousness. Aware that this point will be pressed, Dr. Holt denies 
that they do, maintaining that they remain just as truly there, only 
that I am not aware that they do. Now I should not maintain 
for a moment that introspection is an infallible guide to our mental 
contents. But if its reports can ever be trusted, they can be 
trusted on the question what stands at the focus of awareness. 
If it tells me at one moment that I am deeply engaged with the 
keys and tells me at a later moment that the keys are no longer 
focal, but rather the subject on which I am writing, whoever dis- 
putes this must assume the burden of proof. Is there any reason 
to deny the report? And if it is denied, what alternative have we 
for determining the objects of thought? The study, one supposes, 
of physiological reactions. But precisely how far should we go 


” Op. cit., p. 10. 
"C. of C., p. 332. 
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toward unbaring a philosopher’s thought by a study of his bodily 
movements while pondering in his chair? What strikes one about 
this method is that once the valuable check is abandoned which 
may be drawn from introspection, the door to unreined specula- 
tion is thrown wide open. If anyone cares to tell us that all man- 
ner of buried reflexes are carrying on acts of cognition, that 
breathing and digestion, for example, are a knowing of air and 
food, we shall have no grounds of denial. That anyone who 
holds such a theory should regard the users of introspection as 
believers in unverifiable myths strikes one reader at least as extra- 
ordinary. 

In support of his position that increasing habituation to an 
object does not decrease my consciousness of it, Dr. Holt cites the 
dyer and wine-taster. These, he reminds us, grow more sensitive, 
not less, to the distinctious of colors and tastes.*? But do the 
cases support the theory? The wine-taster is so keenly aware, 
not because his responses have become automatic, but on the con- 
trary because every response is for him a professional problem 
which springs from a prior uncertainty as to how he ought to 
respond. It is because the response is held up by doubt that the 
consciousness is so strong and clear. Thus the case seems to 
show the opposite of what it was intended to show. But if re- 
sponse on becoming habitual becomes unconscious, Dr. Holt in- 
sists, “ we ought to be dead long since to the colors of bricks and 
trees.”** Well, I should have thought that is just what we are, 
unless our attention is expressly drawn to them. Upon the op- 
posing theory, that as adjustments become automatic we become 
increasingly conscious, it is such things as the colors of bricks 
and trees that should dominate all mature consciousness. And 
this is not the fact. In sum, adjustment to things does not of 
necessity mean that we are more clearly aware of them, and it is 
often in those moments of uncertainty when we do not know what 
to do that we are most fully and vividly conscious. 

It may be said that in all these criticisms I have been taking an 
illicit advantage. I have been assuming that the behaviorist 
identifies thought with completed response, though he has said 


2 Op. cit., p. 331. 
* Ibid., pp. 330-1. 
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that thought may be the sort of response that is “ latent.” 
Thought is behavior, he insists, but he goes on, “ of course muscle 
tonus and ‘motor set’ are as much behavior as the more ex- 
tensive play of limb.” ** Thought “ differs from overt behavior 
only in the small degree of muscular action which it involves.” ** 
If the body is merely assuming an attitude, that is thought; if it 
carries that attitude over into action, that is will. When we add 
this qualification, does it not make the case much stronger? 

The only difference it appears to make is that the untenability of 
the behaviorist case becomes a shade less obvious. On the other 
hand, the qualification adds special difficulties of its own. 

For one thing, it seems that this motor set or bodily prepared- 
ness for a thing may be present in high degree where, except in 
the interest of a theory, no one would say that the thing is in 
consciousness. As the work of a long morning proceeds, I be- 
come more and more ready for food, so that when the hour ar- 
rives I find myself, in the curiously behaviorist slang of the day, 
“all set” for the midday meal. Now it is certain that my bodily 
preparedness for food has, during the whole of this interval, gone 
on increasing. Does it follow that I was all the time becoming 
more conscious of the food? To say so is quite gratuitous. In- 
deed, it is entirely possible that as the motor set went on preparing 
itself for the avidity finally displayed, I became more and more 
deeply engrossed in the errors of behaviorism, so that food was 
never farther from my mind than when my state of bodily pre- 
paredness was at its height. It may be said, ‘ You are misin- 
terpreting “ bodily preparedness.”’ I reply that there is no way 
of distinguishing between the bodily preparedness which is knowl- 
edge and that which is not, except to call one of them conscious 
in a sense which surrenders the case. It may be said, once more, 
‘How do you know that this increasing bodily preparedness is 
not conscious? You are merely relying on introspection and in- 
trospection has been long since proved to be a snare and a de- 
lusion. The movement of mental science, led by Freud, is toward 
recognizing that you were conscious of the food after all. Our 
minds are full of these motor sets or Freudian wishes whose ob- 


™* Freudian Wish, p. 167. 
* Ibid., p. 68-9. 
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jects Freud has proved to be in consciousness, though inacces- 
sible to introspection.’ So far as this doctrine means that we 
often misunderstand our own desires, I think no one would dis- 
pute it, even if he had not read Freud. But so far as it means 
that in the case of all motor sets we are even subconsciously aware 
of their appropriate objecis, the doctrine is ungrounded conjec- 
ture. To take the favorite theme of the school, if a person has 
come to maturity without any knowledge of the facts of sex, are 
we to suppose that the ripening of the impulse means in itself a 
knowledge of all its satisfactions and objects? That would be 
either a startling new variety of apriorism or a belated revival of 
the dvduyvnos of Socrates. 

But secondly, is there not an obvious impropriety in the very 


term “ motor set” as a description of the attitude of theory? I 
pass over all the difficu'ties in understanding how a set of muscles 
could engage, or react to, or point to, the mathematical concept 
of w, and ask merely if our attitude when we contemplate it is 
essentially one of action. For Dr. Holt this is what it is, for he 
says not only that “thought is a latent course of action with re- 
gard to environment,” ** but that “it is an error to contrast 
thought with action at all.”** Very well, what is the course of 
action in which, when I contemplate =z or a picture, I am beginning 
to indulge? If my incipient action were completed, how would 
my muscles, my arms or my legs appropriately address themselves 
to ? There may have been something in the lost rites of 
Pythagoras which would suggest the proper manner in which I 
should celebrate its presence, but since this has gone the way of 
other lost arts, we are left in a melancholy quandary. What might 
be done to or about z, I really cannot think. All that appears is 
the insistent suggestion that the very notion of doing something in 
a contemplative matter like this is an error of the pragmatists, 
raised here to the second power. The pragmatists tell us that 
when we are contemplating anything, we are really trying to do 
something about it. Dr. Holt tells us the same thing, only with 


SS? 


indefinitely less plausibility, since for him the attitude of theory 


* Op. cit., p. 98. 
* Ibid., p. So. 
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is less, even, than the practical “attitude” of the pragmatists ; 
it is a bare “ set’ of nerves and muscles. 

5. We shall offer but one more criticism. If the doctrine that 
cognition is response is unable to distinguish knowing from doing, 
still less is it able to distinguish from each other the different 
forms of knowing. I am confronted with the proposition that 
w equals 3.1415 -+. I first wonder about it, then doubt it, then 
suppose it, then deny it, then affirm it. These are all different 
attitudes, but they are apparently attitudes towards the same 
propositional object. Now if they are all physical responses to 
the same object, they ought in point of knowledge to be the same, 
vhereas they are not. And if they are different, it ought to be 
possible to point to incipient actions in different directions, 
whereas it is not. And if it is insisted that such actions are prob- 
ably present, but that they are minute and hitherto undiscovered 
differences in nerve current, that itself would appear to be an 
abandonment of the position. For if there is a difference in 
behavior, it is admitted that we do not know what it is, while we 
do know that the mental attitudes are different. It is impossible, 
therefore, that we should mean by the difference a mere difference 
in behavior. 

Our necessary conclusion is plain; if behaviorism is offered as 
a theory of knowledge, it will not do. I hasten to add that if 
we have selected the behaviorism of Dr. Holt for special criticism, 
that is not because his construction offers a particularly easy tar- 
get, but just the reverse, because his development of the doctrine 
is the most complete, systematic and guarded that to our knowl- 
edge has yet been offered. It abounds in clear analyses, original 
suggestions, and that philosophic sophistication whose absence in 
Dr. Watson renders his marked abilities worthless whenever he 
approaches things fundamental. But no brilliance of advocacy 
would suffice to make credible the identity of knowing with bodily 
response. And, quite apart from its philosophical difficulties, 
behaviorism is a serious block to that analysis of the higher 
processes which is perhaps the most interesting part of psychology. 
Let anyone compare the analysis of such a process by a competent 
behaviorist with the account of the same process by a competent 
analyst who is willing to employ introspection (e.g., Mr. W. 
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Mitchell in The Structure and Growth of the Mind or Mr. C. D. 
Broad in his latest book) and the difference in finesse and com- 
pleteness will be astonishing. It strengthens our suspicion that 
in the study of mind and its processes behaviorism is a blind alley, 
and that neither this nor any method of psychology can look with 
mere indifference upon the philosophy that it unwittingly springs 
from or the further philosophy to which it leads. 
BRAND BLANSHARD. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
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CURRENT EPISTEMOLOGY AND CONTEMPORARY 
ETHICS.* 


HE field of philosophy has been in recent years the scene of 

a furious epistemological warfare. Has the conflict been 
fruitful or the reverse? This paper attempts a partial answer to 
the question by studying the effects of the strife in the realm of 
ethics. 

In an estimation of the ethical import of epistemology only 
minor attention need be paid to implications in the sphere of 
practical morality. Not to epistemology, but to biological and 
sociological science must ethics mainly look for aids to moral 
practice. But, if ethics may not expect technological assistance 
from epistemology, it has the right to require philosophical serv- 
ice of the discipline. The ethicist may legitimately expect the 
epistemologist to substantiate, to an extent at least, the doctrine 
that morality has metaphysical justification. An epistemology 
which supports merely a positivistic interpretation of the moral 
life, derogates both from the nature of philosophy and from the 
function of ethics. Our purpose is to show that current episte- 
mology does confirm the speculative aspect of ethical theory. 
That the venture betrays more concern for the claims of senti- 
ment than for the exactions of science is frankly acknowledged. 

A philosophically useful epistemology will ratify a persistent 
aspiration of man, namely, the objectivity of moral values. This 
normative notion implies that ethical standards, however in- 
timately they may be involved in psychological contexts, are, in 
some respect, supra-personal. As Mr. L. A. Reid asserts, “ the 
pattern and standard of moral worth is not to be found in man’s 
nature alone, but in his environment, not merely of human so- 
ciety, but of the wider cosmos.”* This requirement is highly 
significant, because upon its validity depends largely the legitimacy 
of two other important ethical ideals,—authority and freedom. 

* Read at the Joint Session of the Eastern, Western, and Pacific Divisions 


of the American Philosophical Association, December, 1927. 
‘This Review, Vol. XXXV, p. 50. 
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The wide-spread feeling that a relativistic interpretation of 
morals means a denial of the authority of ethical ideals is neither 
fanciful nor fanatical. It frankly and fairly reflects an appre- 
hension which the most exhaustive examination of private and 
public morality does not dispel. Hastings Rashdall is only stating 


ee 


a verifiable truth, when he affirms that “ moral obligation means 
moral objectivity.”* Nobility of conduct demands more than 
prudential insight into the consequences of morality. The hypo- 
thetical imperative of the social sciences must be reinforced by 
the categorical imperative of a transcendentalistic metaphysics. 
This requirement does not, by any means, negate the importance 
of biological and psychological motivation in human behavior. 
Objectivity is a necessary condition, but not an efficient cause of 
ethical excellency. 

No less than authority, freedom requires the reality of supra- 
human moral ideals. Freedom, in ethical philosophy, has seldom 
meant the absence of a conditioning context for conduct. It has 
usually implied, however, that the truest environment for morality 
has metaphysical as well as physical characteristics. The specu- 
lative ethicist does not deny determinism, but he does plead for a 
determinism which will include spiritual as well as social and 
psychological factors in the provocative situation. Moral free- 
dom, as Professor Everett has suggested, connotes a transfer of 
allegiance “ from the rule of unorganized impulse and desire to 
the law of reason and truth.”* This notion of freedom as a high 
and holy determinism is irrelevant to any particular solution of 
the free-will controversy. Whether one believes that a man may 
choose the determiners of his conduct, or whether one maintains 
that a real choice in the control of human behavior is impossible, 
the legitimacy of conceiving freedom as life according to tran- 
scendental moral laws remains the same. Determinists or in- 
determinists, we may all agree with Hegel that “in duty we reach 
the real essence and gain positive freedom.” * 

Authority and freedom have received ratification in theology, 
but it is in epistemology that their rationality has been most ef- 

* The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. Il, p. 212. 

* Moral Values, p. 358. 

*The Philosophy of Right, Section 149. 
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fectively substantiated. The fear that a relativistic interpretation 
of moral standards is destructive of their potency, is chiefly a 
consequence of the idea that knowledge, which is not self-refuting, 
must transcend the psychical content of the knowing subject. 
The mistrust of ethical subjectivism is, for the most part, an ef- 
fect of the epistemologist’s antipathy to skepticism. Ethical ab- 
solutism has been abetted more by epistemological realism than 
by religious idealism. 

Like authority, freedom is dependent upon epistemology. The 
desire that a man should be morally free is subsidiary to the con- 
cern that he should be intellectually free. Man must know the 
truth before the truth can make him free. A saint must be a sage 
if he would not be a slave. Experience must transcend the ob- 
jects of empirical existence if human beings are to enjoy a liber- 
alizing and liberating intercourse with moral ideals. If the knowl- 
edge process does not permit intimacy with over-individual norms, 
then a morality more sublime than enlightened expediency is im- 
possible. This standpoint is not intended as a denial of a liberty 
in man to make or break objective laws. It means only to imply 
that even the freedom to make or break is a paltry privilege, if 
the laws affected have merely humanistic connotation. The most 
heroic ethical responsibility has always involved the obligations 
and opportunities of the super-man. 

Without further reference to the ideals of authority and free- 
dom, let us inquire into the epistemological significance of moral 
objectivity. 

To point out the place of the concept of moral objectivity in 
contemporary theories of knowledge is to indicate the office of the 
whole axiological movement in current epistemology. The in- 
tense interest in axiology today, of which the concern for ob- 
jective ethical standards is but one aspect, reveals an aspiration 
for better epistemological theory, rather than an ambition for bet- 
ter sociological practice. The zeal for axiology discloses a desire 
to vouchsafe the rationality and proficiency of knowledge, rather 
than an eagerness to demonstrate the utility of goodness, beauty 
or truth. Axiology has arisen to overcome the partiality of tra- 
ditional epistemological theory. It is the fulfillment of an episte- 
mology which has been more concerned with cognition than with 
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conation, more interested in knowledge as logic than in knowledge 
as life. “ The fundamental form or law of all value-judging is,” 
as Professor Lodge asserts, “a vague, but universal feeling after 
satisfaction, an impulsive reaching out after something real, per- 
manent and vital in our experiences.”* Dialectic in idealism, 
hypothesis in pragmatism, and analysis in realism, all bespeak the 
presence in contemporary thought of axiological activity. 

The current enthusiasm for axiological concepts is not, how- 
ever, significant of tender-mindedness. For, to present-day phi- 
losophers, values, in spite of their emotional character, are not 
fanciful fictions, created for compensatory contemplation. They 
are either deemed constituent qualities of actual objects, or they 
are regarded as real and independent things. To label them 
equivocal romanticisms falsifies both nature and knowledge. 

The epistemological war which the pragmatist and the realist 
have carried on against the idealist has been waged largely because 
the attacking parties have failed to appreciate the faci that, in 
idealism, the axiological is correlative and complementary to the 
cognitive aspect of experience. The pragmatist, noticing pri- 
marily the cognitive character of idealistic epistemology, has de- 
nounced the formal intellectualism of the standpoint. The realist, 
on the other hand, attending chiefly to the axiological feature of 
idealism’s theory of knowledge, has condemned the epistemology 
as flagrant mysticism. For the former, knowledge, in idealism, 
is futilely otiose and passive; for the latter, it is falsely autonomic 
and proficient. The idealist’s reply to these contradictory charges 
—his argument that, in complete experience, the natural, the 
is too familiar to require re- 





known and the normative are one 
statement here. Our immediate aim is to show that the imstru- 
mentalistic pragmatist and the new realist themselves have episte- 
mologies demanding axiological supplementation. 

In his hostility to the objectivism of idealism, a reaction which 
extreme loyalty to biological and psychological science largely ex- 
plains, the pragmatist has been inclined to slight the material 
aspect of the knowledge situation. The environment is not denied 
an independent existence, but it is considered significantly real 


®’This Review, Vol. XXXI, p. 253. See also Hilda D. Oakeley, ibid., Vol. 
XXXI, pp. 431-448; and R. W. Sellars, ibid., Vol. XXXV, pp. 124-144. 
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only in so far as it is experienced. The realist, assuming the 
perspective of physical and logical science, and contemning the 
subjectivism of idealism, has been prone to neglect the mental 
feature in the circumstance of knowledge.’ Entities of mind are 
not disowned, but their reality is made dependent upon conform- 
ity to the principles of physical existence. Baldly put, the mean- 
ings of pragmatism tend to have no object, and the objects of 
realism tend to have no meaning. 

The pragmatist and the realist, however, have not permitted 
their theories to manifest one-sidedness. Each has remedied the 
initial inadequacy of his doctrine by enriching his scientific episte- 
mology with speculative axiology. No less than the idealist, prag- 
matic and realistic thinkers, in a desire to interpret experience 
completely and concretely, supplement cognitional with emotional 
technique. For them, as for the idealist, reals are observed to 
possess ideality. The given becomes a giver, and the datum a 
donor. In the provocative character of facts, the pragmatist finds 
a way to produce an objective environment from subjective expe- 
rience, and the realist discovers a method to reduce concrete mat- 
ter to conceptual meaning. For the pragmatist, facts lead to 
complexes, and for the realist they lead to simples, but for both 
they lead to a realm in which the true nature of reality is thought 
to be disclosed. However different they may be in nature, the 
pragmatist’s anticipated social order and the realist’s analytical 
subsistential level are, for their respective proponents, logically 
prior and ontologically real. Both realms lack perceptional fac- 
tuality, but they possess that compelling actuality which objects, 
as axiologically defined, peculiarly enjoy. 

The important consideration from the standpoint of this paper 
is that, for both pragmatism and realism, the fundamental realm 
yielded by axiological speculation is the locus of moral values. 
In one theory ethical standards are instrumental and transient, 
and in the other they are intrinsic and eternal, but in both theories 
they occupy a station guaranteeing objectivity. In pragmatism, 
their station in a world created by human intelligence vouchsafes 
their transcendent character. For if creativity means anything, 
it means that the creature, when effected, must have a nature 
independent of the creator. The realist’s location of ideals in the 
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realm of subsistence endows them with supra-human significance, 
Since subsistents are timeless, and men, being existents, are 
temporal, the ontological priority of moral values is obvious in 
realistic theory. 

The pragmatist and the realist are not satisfied to have their 
crucial ideas interpreted as axiological concepts. Both justify 
their speculative notions by scientific rationalization. Each 
eclipses the normative aspect of his standpoint by serving one of 
two fundamental ideals of modern science. One champions the 
cause of empiricism, the other that of evolutionism. Pragmatism, 
always evolutionistic, atones for speculation by abetting em- 
piricism. Realism, ever empiricistic, expiates sentimentality by 
espousing evolutionism. The pragmatist accepts behaviorism to 
give idealistic forms a naturalistic foundation; the realist recog- 
nizes emergence to give his naturalistic ultimates an idealistic 
utility. The pragmatist, becoming realistic, treats meanings as 
the function of environment,’ and the realist, turning pragmatic, 
regards environment as the field of meanings. The pragmatist, 
in allowing nature to possess the patterns of moral practice, and 
the realist, in permitting proficiency in logical ultimates, respec- 
tively entertain idealistic conceptions, which, in their polemics, 
they deplore. Out of the conflict of conceptions a league of 
notions is certainly arising. 

The theory that epistemology and axiology should not be 
separated finds its sanction in psychology. There are techno- 
logical advantages in limiting epistemology to a study of the pure 
known or the mere knowing, but such an examination can never 
be true to the richness of the experiencing process. Man knows 
objects in terms of a whole consciousness, in which cognition, 
affection and conation are synthetically blended. Professor 
Dewey’s interpretation of thinking as art,’ Professor Mackenzie's 
extolling of imagination in historical discussion,’ and Professor 

*For discussions of the present objectivistic interest in the philosophy of 
John Dewey, see G. P. Adams, The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XX, pp. 59° 
603; George Santayana, ibid., Vol. XXII, pp. 673-688; and James Seth, this 
Review, Vol. XXXII, pp. 182-197. 

' Experience and Nature, Chapters IV, IX. 

* Ultimate Values, Chapter VI. 
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A. B. Wolfe’s endorsement of sympathy in social research ® are 
convincing expressions of this principle. When we treat knowl- 
edge as living as well as logical, facts and values will be equally 
real. Epistemology will embrace the experiences of materialists 
and mystics alike. We shall learn that the worlds of naturalistic 
mechanism and normative morality are one. 

D. LuTHER EVANS. 


Tue CoLLece oF Wooster. 


*The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XX, pp. 225-234. 
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IS ART THE IMAGINATIVE EXPRESSION OF A 
WISH? 


N a previous short paper’ I have outlined the principal theses 
of a philosophy of art according to which art is the critically- 

controlled objective expression of feeling. That theory is thus 
what would be called an emotionalist theory of art. Some months 
ago Professor Parker published a volume (The Analysis of Art) 
in which he describes what he regards as a fundamental vice of 
emotionalist theories of art, and maintains that art is the imag- 
inative expression of a wish. 

The purpose of the present paper is twofold, namely on the one 
hand to make a careful critical examination of Professor Parker’s 
theory of art, and on the other to throw further light on the 
theory which I advocated, by showing that the “ fundamental 
vice ” mentioned does not infect it, and by pointing out here and 
there how it deals with some of the difficulties that seem to me to 
beset Professor Parker’s view. The lucid and agreeable style of 
his book, its abundant documentation, its candor, and the subtlety 
and at times the profundity of insight that it exhibits, make of it 
without doubt one of the most important recent contributions to 
the field of zsthetics. The second and following chapters of it, 
if thoroughly digested by our art-critics, would make impossible 
the one-sided, doctrinaire, and even wholly irrelevant judgments 
which they so often deliver. But the philosophy of art contained 
in the first chapter seems to me so widely open to attack at vital 
points as to be quite untenable. 

I. Outline of Professor Parker's View.—In its most condensed 
form, Professor Parker’s view is that “ art is the imaginative ex- 
pression of a wish” (p. 19). According to him, “ there are two 
ways in which wishes may find satisfaction ; one of which may be 
called the real way and the other the dream way” (pp. 3, 4): 
The first or practical way is that which appropriates from the 
environment what is needed. In the second, on the contrary, 
“the wish is satisfied by something that occurs entirely within 

* Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXV, pp. 181-185. 
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myself, within my own mind and body, in the realm of my 
fantasy” (p. 4), namely by a dream or imagination. A typical 
characteristic of dreams (whether night or day dreams) is the 
‘as if’ attitude; i.e., while the dream lasts, it is believed as if it 
were reality. But this acceptance, Professor Parker says, is sel- 
dom complete ; a part of us believes, but a part of us knows better, 
“and it is this unique combination of belief and unbelief which 
creates the ‘as if” attitude, the attitude of make-believe” (p. 5). 
In the dreams that we call art, there is equipoise of the two: “ we 
dream on, knowing full well and luminously that we are dream- 
ing” (p. 5). Professor Parker then goes on to argue his thesis 
by endeavoring to show, first, that all art induces us to make be- 
lieve by creating a semblance of reality, and second, that all works 
of art satisfy wishes, both for their creators and for their be- 
holders. Lastly he points out the differences between ordinary 
dreams and art. Dreams in the ordinary sense exist wholly in 
the imagination, but in art the dream is given sensuous shape, 
viz., it is expressed in colors, lines, sounds, etc. But this must not 
be thought of as a leaving of the world of the imagination for 
that of reality ; on the contrary, what the artist does is to take the 
senses into the imagination (p. 21) and thus give the latter “a 
steadiness, clarity, and independence that permit us to observe 
it, as we cannot observe a dream” (p. 23). On this account, in 
addition to satisfying a wish as does any sort of dream, art be- 


ce 


comes also a means for “ the clarification and communication of 
imagination, with its values” (p. 24). The expression that the 
work of art constitutes, unlike practical and scientific expression, 
“is expression for the sake of expression because in the process 
of expression a dream is embodied, a wish satisfied” (p. 30). 
And when expression thus becomes an end in itself, “ it tends to 
assume a harmonious, delightful form,” viz., design. 

II. Art as Imagination.—The first point in Professor Parker’s 
doctrine which calls for comment is the assertion that art is es- 
sentially imagination. This term is meant by him to imply four 
things, viz., (1) springing from a wish, (2) satisfying the wish, 
(3) not being real, (4) effectively stimulating reality. I propose 
to consider each of these supposed characters of art. 

Beginning with the third, according to which art is not reality 
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but imagination, it seems to me obviously to contradict the plain 
fact that works of art in numberless cases are at least in part 
quite real objects of the sensuous world, and not merely (when at 
all) mental images. Professor Parker, indeed, not only admits 
this sensuous aspect of works of art but insists upon it, saying 
for instance that “a dream is an inner fact only, an affair wholly 
of the imagination, while a work of art belongs also to the outer 


”? 


world, to the senses it “is something to be seen, heard, 
perhaps even touched” (p. 21). But he nevertheless writes: 
“ Yer the artist never does, of course, achieve reality . . . he takes 
the senses into the imagination, he does not leave the world of the 
imagination. . . . Despite its sensuous side, a work of art remains 


within the sphere of imagination ” ; the colors seen by the beholder 


‘ ” 


of a canvas “ might as well be hallucinations ” (pp. 21, 22). 
Now I submit that the statements of this second group plainly 

contradict those quoted immediately before, and are plainly false 

if “ imagination ” is used in them in the same sense as in the first 


group. On the other hand, if they are to be regarded as true, 


‘ , 


then the sense in which “ imagination ” must be taken in them is 
not only different from the first but arbitrary and impermissible. 
In other words, the meaning which the statements of the second 
group have if true cannot correctly be expressed by saying that 
art is imagination. 

In the statements of the first group, sensation and the external 
world are contrasted as real with the unreal and subjective world 
of images. In the second group, on the other hand, reality and 
imagination are used as defined by Professor Parker on p. 4, 
namely, reality is now taken to mean that which gives to our 
wishes satisfaction in the practical way, and imagination that 
which (supposedly) satisfies them otherwise than practically. 
The essential import of the second group of statements is then 
that although the work of art contains sensuous elements, their 
capacity to satisfy our wishes is independent of the fact that they 
belong to the practical world; i.c., they are not by art treated 
practically, and therefore “ might as well be hallucinations” al- 
though in fact they are not. This, of course, is perfectly true, 
but does not in the least imply that art is imagination or has any 
necessary connection with imagination. It is true that images oF 
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dream-contents cannot really be dealt with in practical fashion ; ? 
but a fallacy of undistributed middle would be involved in arguing 
that because images cannot be so dealt with, and works of art are 
not so dealt with either, works of art are therefore essentially 
images. That this conclusion not only does not follow, but is 
actually not true, is shown by the fact that if the practical attitude, 
which cannot really be taken towards dream images, is taken 
towards them in imagination (as indeed almost always is the case 
both in night and in day dreams), then the dream images have in 
no way the status of zsthetic objects; whereas if the contem- 
plative attitude is taken towards something which is not dreamt 
or imagined at all but as really existing as we please, that thing 
then at once does assume the status of zxsthetic object.’ That 
status is thus a function not at all of the fact of being an image, 
but only of the fact of being esthetically contemplated ; and the 
contrast which Professor Parker describes in the second group of 
statements as one between reality and imagination, is therefore in 
truth no such thing, but is on the contrary that between the prac- 
tical attitude and the zsthetic or contemplative attitude, as de- 
scribed in my paper referred to. And the object towards which 
the zsthetic attitude is taken may equally as well be a real, viz., a 
sensuous, external object, as a merely imagined or dreamed object. 

III. Art as Simulating Reality.—I pass now to the fourth of the 
characters which I have listed above as ascribed by Professor 
Parker to art. His specification of the simulating of reality as a 
character of the imagination, taken with his assertion that art is 
imagination, commits him to abolish the distinction between repre- 
sentative and non-representative art. All art from his premises 
must be representative, and on pp. 6 ff. he makes a skilful, but, 
as it seems to me, an unsuccessful attempt to show that music 
(other than program music), the dance (other than pantomime), 


1 


* My use of the words ‘really’ and ‘practical’ in this sentence obviously 


‘ 


rejects the alleged synonymity of ‘real’ and ‘ practical.’ I would admit only 
that the practical is what a distinguished philosopher has characterized as our 
“ Americanly real.” 

*I am forced to use “ esthetic object ” and “ work of art” here as if they 
were essentially the same thing, by the fact that for Professor Parker the 
beholder’s satisfaction in contemplating an zxsthetic object, and the artist’s 


Satisfaction in creating it, are essentially of the same nature, viz., satisfaction 


of a wish. 
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and architecture, are representative, t.e., are a make-believe, a 
simulation of reality. 

With regard to the dance as watched (not as danced by one- 
self), he writes: “ I enjoy it fully only when it is as if I, too, were 
dancing ; when, in the imagination, I move with the motions of 
the dancer, experiencing vicariously her ease and her joy.” Now 
to this I would first reply, for reasons which my previous paper 
makes obvious, that the enjoyment, whether full or not, of the 
dance, and the dance’s status as either work of art or esthetic 
object, are wholly different matters. The perceiving of the dance 
as an xsthetic object or a work of art does not require that it be 
enjoyed, rather than disliked or found indifferent. But secondly, 
I would call attention to the fact that the claim which Professor 
Parker is here supposedly establishing is that the work of art 
(viz., the dance) effectively simulates reality (which in this case 
is the spectator’s empathizing activity) ; whereas what his state- 
ment quoted above shows is on the contrary that in the case con- 
sidered it is the reality which imitates the work of art. But lastly 
and chiefly, I would insist that the dance that we behold neither 


is a dream, nor possesses like a dream the ‘as if’ character, mak- 
ing us believe that we are perceiving something which as a mat- 
ter of fact is not there. What empathy does in the case of th 
dance we behold, is not to make us believe that we are ourselves 
dancing, but to enable us to perceive that dance as action instead 
of as mere changes of place and shapes; and the action thus per- 
ceived is really there, and is not our own but the dancer’s, and is 
believed such by us. 

With regard to the dance considered from the dancer’s stand- 
point, Professor Parker says that although her motions are not 
make-believe but real, her experience nevertheless “ possesses the 
essential character of imagination. For it is a satisfaction of 
impulses through occurrences within her own mind and body. 
For the moment it is as if she were having her way . . . through 
action within her own self” (p. 7). The answer to this is ob- 
viously that she is really having her way. Her impulse at the 
moment is to make certain movements, and she really does make 
just those movements. There is no ‘as if’ about it at all, unless 
the dance is not only rhythmical action but also pantomime, and 


such a case is not here being considered. 
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Professor Parker, indeed, admits that the action which satisfies 


the dancer’s impulses is “ not confined to her mind, . . . but over- 
flows into the body.” But what was needed here was not to ad- 
mit the obvious bodily actions, but to show that the actions need 
to take place at all in the dancer’s mind, viz., in images; and this 
he does not so much as attempt. He merely asks who has ever 
set the limits of the mind or the body. But I submit that to ask 
this is in reality to throw overboard his own contrast between the 
actual and the dream satisfaction of impulses; for the satisfaction 
of the dancer’s impulse to move her own body, by actually moving 
it, can no more legitimately be described as satisfaction by the 
imagination than could yawning and stretching, which are also 
cases of impulses satisfied within the body. And the dancer’s 
actions in many cases doubtless flow from her impulses just as 
directly (#.c., without the intervention of images), as do yawning 
and stretching from the impulses which these acts satisfy. Noth- 
ing, perhaps, better shows how violently Professor Parker wrests 
the word imagination from its ordinary meaning, than his char- 
acterization of the dancer’s satisfaction by her actual movements 
as satisfaction by the imagination. 

The attempt to show that absolute music has the make-believe 
character is along the same lines as with the dance, and is open to 
the same objections. Still greater, I think, would be the difficulty 
of showing that the character of make-believe is present in such a 
work of art as, for instance, a piece of Mexican lace. But when 
the esthetic object is defined not in terms of the imagination, but, 
as I hold it should be, in terms of the zwsthetic attitude (viz., the 
contemplative), no need arises to argue the untenable position 
that all art is representative. That the use of the imagination is 
indispensable to the beholder of works of representative art is of 
course true. It is true, however, not because what is represented 
then happens to be an esthetic object, but because the zsthetic 
object is then given to the attention through representation, in- 
stead of directly presented. In other words, it is to representa- 
tion in general that imagination serves, and not exclusively or 
specially to the representation of zsthetic objects. And zsthetic 
objects, on the other hand, are in many cases directly presented, 
instead of represented, to the contemplative attention. 
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LV. Art as Satisfaction of a Wish.—Passing now to the char- 
acterization of art as the satisfaction of a wish, we have to note in 
it first a certain ambiguity. There are three distinguishable 
wishes that might be in question. 

There is first of all the artist’s wish to draw just this line, to 
paint just that patch of color, to utter just this sound, etc.—the 
wish, namely, to translate an image (assuming that he happens to 
be working from an image) into sensation. Now this impulse to 
the concretizing of an image is satisfied both really and practi- 
cally by his activity at the moment, for what he has the impulse 
or wish to do is to alter the environment, e.g. his canvas, in certain 
definite ways, and he really does just that. This sort of “ satis- 
faction of a wish,” however, although it is involved in the process 
of art-creation, does not of itself produce art, for satisfaction of 
a wish in the same sense is no less involved in what is done by 
the house painter or the engineering draftsman. 

From this wish to express objectively an image (or whatever 
else), is to be distinguished another, namely the probably more 
momentous wish or longing of which the assumed image or dream 
itself constitutes the expression. In the case of this wish, how- 
ever, the word expression, if used, means the imagining of a 
situation which would satisfy the wish; and, let it be well noted, 
that imagined situation is one in which the wish receives satisfac- 
tion of the practical sort. That is, when we dream, we imagine 
ourselves as doing or getting what we want; as having our prac- 
tical way with or in or about the environment. This is so even 
when what we attain in the dream is (as in travel) the realization 
of the desire to contemplate some beautiful scene. Now this fact, 
that the satisfaction which the dream-content gives to our desire 
is essentially practical satisfaction, is here all-important, for it 
means that there are not as Professor Parker contends two ways 
of satisfying a wish, but only one, namely the practical way, which 
consists in obtaining or in achieving what one wants. This get- 
ting what one wants, however, may either really occur, or else it 
may be only imagined to occur. And it seems to me that what 
Professor Parker describes as the genuine satisfaction of a wish 
by the imagination, is in truth only the imagining that the wish is 


genuinely satisfied—which is quite another thing. 
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To imagine it may indeed rid us of the wish, but such manner 
of riddance is not to be called satisfaction of the wish. It is but 
a special case of something very different, namely, sublimation of 
the wish. In it, we do not really get what we wanted; instead 
we find that we want something else which we really are getting, 
namely, the act of dreaming, as distinguished from the situation 
dreamt. The wish which is satisfied not fictitiously in the dream, 
but really by the act of dreaming, is thus yet a third wish. It is 
the wish to dream, or in more general terms, the wish to sublimate 
the original wish, since dreaming is but one among other possible 
means of sublimation. 

But even when the wish to sublimate a given wish receives 
satisfaction by means of the act of dreaming, the performing of 
that act does not constit::te the creation of a work of art or of an 
esthetic object. Nor, as we have seen, is the dream-content, 
which if real would give practical satisfaction to the original wish, 
to be called a work of art or an esthetic object. Nor, lastly, as 
we have also seen, does the satisfying of the wish to concretize 
an image eo ipso result in a work of art. But these three are the 
only sorts of wishes out of which art might be thought to arise. 
Therefore the thesis that art is essentially the expression of a 
wish seems untenable. 

There is moreover a fact which by itself would be sufficient to 
disprove it, namely, the existence of ugly art already adverted 
to in a different connection in my previous paper. For the ugly 
is unpleasant, and the unpleasant as such satifies no wish. By 
ugly art I mean of course not what Professor Parker very ably 
discusses under the name of the art of pain, viz., the pleasing 
representation of the ugly or painful; but on the contrary the dis- 
pleasing representation, or presentation, by art, of whatever it 
may happen to have selected. That such art exists in abundance, 
and is as truly to be called art as the art which pleases, I have 
argued in the place referred to. 

V. Art as Expression for the Sake of Expression—I fully 
agree that expression for the sake of expression is truly a char- 
acteristic of art, but I maintain that what is expressed is not es- 
sentially a wish, nor in ultimate analysis an image, but a feeling, 
in the sense in which that term means emotional consciousness as 
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set forth in my earlier paper. I do not deny that the feeling 
often finds piecemeal tentative expression first in image-stuff, 
which is translated into sensuous stuff only when the trial-and- 
error process in imagination has yielded an expression judged 
adequate. But the intervention of an image between the feeling 
and the sensuous work of art is not of the essence of art and does 
not always occur. It is merely a great convenience owing to the 
superior plasticity and cheapness of image-stuff as compared with 
paint, marble, etc. And as regards wishes, it seems to me that 
the only wish that can truly be said to be both really involved in 
and satisfied by the creation of a sensuous work of art, is the 
wish to give to feeling embodiment in sensuous material. This 
wish, however, determines only that a work of art shall be created, 
not what it will be. The latter is determined not by any wish, 
but by the nature of the feeling to which the artist wishes to give 
sensuous embodiment. And it is interesting to note that although 
Professor Parker claims that it is a wish which determines the 
‘what’ no less than the ‘ that’ of a work of art, there are never- 
theless numerous passages in his book where, not being at the 
moment deliberately engaged in formulating a theory of art, he 
spontaneously refers to art as expression of emotion.* The ex- 
planation of his doing so, if every such passage is not to be re- 
garded as a lapsus calami, might be that Professor Parker regards 
a wish and an emotion or feeling as being virtually the same thing. 
This is suggested, for instance, when he writes, “ I hum the tune 
because it pleases me; because some wish, some emotion of mine, 
is satisfied thus” (p. 8). But Professor Parker himself (p. 3) 
refers us for the meaning of the term ‘ wish’ to Professor Holt’s 
book, The Freudian Wish, where we read not only that the wish 
is a course of action which some mechanism of the body is set 
to carry out whether it actually does so or not, but also that “ All 


is a 


*“ Melody ... is a glowing experience of emotion... color... 
” 


thrill of feeling ... any work of art... is an expression of feeling... 
(p. 33). “ But the artist, as aiming always at the expression of feeling is not 
interested even in the primary qualities of nature for their own sake, but only 


See 


so far as they are embodiments of emotion” (pp. 78, 79, italics mine). 
also the reference to cubism on p. 91; and p. 26, where a certain procession 


is described as an expression of grief, a “ way of giving form to . . . mixed 


and varied feelings.” 
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emotions, as well as the feelings of pleasure and displeasure, are 
separable from the wishes ” (pp. 3, 4). 

That an emotion or feeling is by no means the same thing as a 
wish hardly needs, however, to be established by quoting author- 
ities. In the case of the feelings which we call passions, an emo- 
tional experience and a wish, although distinct, go together. On 
such occasions our attitude is practical not merely in the sense that 
our essential concern is to cause some change in the external world 
(which is also the case in art-creation), but also in the sense that 
the external fact created by the change is an object of utility, and 
not (as in the case of art-creation) an object of contemplation. 
Thus if, under the sway of the passion called anger, one man 
strikes another, his wish in so doing is not to create a state of 
affairs that will objectify his anger in the sense of reflecting it to 
him in contemplation ; but on the contrary to create a state of af- 
fairs that will be useful, in the sense of causing the other man’s 
angering behavior to terminate. In passion, thus, the rdle of the 
action one performs is to rid one of the passion by putting an end 
to its cause. In the expression of emotion by art-creation, on the 
contrary, the role of the action one performs is to preserve and 
develop the emotion by constructing something capable of mirror- 
ing it back to us. And this brings me to Professor Parker’s as- 
sertion that “ one fundamental vice of emotionalist theories of art 
is their neglect of the clarifying function of expression . . .” (p. 
28). 

VI. The Alleged Vice of Emotionalist Theories —As to this my 
contention is first that this vice is not inherent in emotionalist 
theories, and second, that the clarifying effect of expression, 
which undoubtedly is a fact, is not correctly analyzed when it is 
described as the clarifying of a dream, a transformation by 
thought (p. 28). I fully recognize man’s need to reflect, which 
Professor Parker mentions in this connection, but I would insist 
that if what the artist does while he is creating a work of art is 
to be called reflection, then reflection, although iadeed a clarifying 
Process, is not in that case one of clarifying thought in the sense 
of yielding clearer knowledge. Reflection does this only when its 
object is itself a cognitive experience. But in the case of the artist, 
that object is neither a dream nor a cognitive experience, but an 
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emotional experience, a feeling. Therefore what expression does 
for the artist seems to me describable as follows: First, it satisfies 
the impulse merely to express. Such an impulse accompanies the 
emotion in the artist, but is none the less distinct from it. The 
presence, or the strength, of that impulse is one characteristic 
difference between the artist and the non-artist. The latter has 
feelings, too, and he may be just as interested in them as is the 
artist, but he cultivates them otherwise than by expressing them 
himself. 

In the second place, external expression step by step makes pos- 
sible for the artist the developing of feelings of a richness, par- 
ticularity, and degree of both complexity and subtlety, far greater 
than ever occur all at once to any but great geniuses. The feeling 
which the finished work of art (if it is at all elaborate) embodies, 
seldom if ever exists in all its fulness and determinateness in the 
artist’s consciousness at the outset. What exists then is a feeling 
which may be called a germ only, and which in and through the 
process of expression is fostered and made by the artist to develop 
in directions and in manners characteristic of his own emotional 
nature, until the feeling of which the original was but the germ 
attains its full bloom as embodied in the finished work of art. 
tach step in the process of expression confronts the artist with 
decisions which both depend upon his taste and at the same time 
exercise that taste, rendering it more definite, more subtle and 
discriminating, surer of itself, and more firmly established. The 
confronting and taking of such decisions of taste is what ‘re 
flection’ means, if anything, in art. It not only forms one’s taste 
in the sense just stated, but also registers it for one’s own observa- 
tion and that of others. But the knowledge of one’s taste obtain- 
able through such observation is not the direct and necessary, but 
only an indirect and merely possible result of expression. For the 
obtaining of it presupposes the abandoning of the creative attitude 
by the artist, or of the contemplative by the beholder, and the 
taking instead of the cognitive, inquisitive attitude. It is this, the 
scientific attitude, and not the zxsthetic, which attempts to know, 
i.e., to construe, conceptualize and describe the artist’s taste from 
the evidence constituted by his works. Thus, to know one’s taste, 


and on the other hand to attain to a definite, sensitive and firm 
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taste, are not at all the same thing. The second is the sort of 
clarification that the process of expression always directly achieves 
for the artist in greater or less measure. The first, on the con- 
trary, is clarification not of taste but of knowledge of taste. It is 
a result not of the process of artistic expression, but of a process 
of scientific induction from works of art as data; and it does not 
occur at all except in so far as the artist may at times cease to be 
artist and turn into scientist. In connection with my use of the 
word ‘taste’ in this analysis, it should be borne in mind that ‘a 
person’s taste’ means (as governing the process of expression) 
not that which he deems beautiful, but the sorts of feelings which 
he has to express; and (as governing the beholder’s process of 
criticism) again not essentially that which he finds beautiful, but 
the sorts of feelings that are characteristic of him and which the 
work that he contemplates serves well or ill to express for him. 
In other words, I wish here to guard against the danger of con- 
fusing two things which sound somewhat alike but are really very 
different, viz., on the one hand the pleasantness of the feelings 
that one expresses or finds expressed, and on the other hand the 
sorts of feelings, whether pleasant or the reverse, which it pleases 
one to express or to find expressed. The second only, is ‘ one’s 
taste.’ I must also call attention to the fact that the step-by-step 
method of art creation described, although usual, is not of the 
essence of the art-creative process. The alternation of expression 
of feeling, contemplation of the result, development of the feeling, 
expression of the developed feeling, and so on again and again 
up to completion, is a feature only of the creation of difficult, com- 
plicated works of art. That the feeling in such cases is developed 
gradually, on contemplation of such objectification as its earlier 
stages have already received, in no way alters the fact that each 
creative act in the series springs from and attempts to express 
objectively such feeling as presses at the moment, and is complete 
when that is deemed to have been done adequately. 

The main conclusions to which this discussion has led may be 
summed up briefly as follows: Images play an important part in 
art-creation as a convenient medium for trial expressions ; and in 
representative art as constituents of parts of the zsthetic object 
created. But being an image is not an essential requirement of a 
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work of art or of an zxsthetic object. On the other hand, being 
zsthetically contemplated makes anything an esthetic object; and 
art is skill directed to the creating of an adequate ‘ mirror’ of 
one’s feeling. Dreaming does not satisfy, but only may sublimate, 
the wish that determines the dream-content. Aésthetic pleasure 
does not come from the satisfaction of any wish, but, when 
present, attaches as directly to the feelings obtained in wishless, 
incurious contemplation, as does sense-pleasure to the taste of 
sugar (when it is pleasant). The creation and the contemplation 
of works of art have a clarifying and developing effect on us; 
but what is clarified and developed is not our knowledge but our 
taste; not our thoughts but our feelings. 
C. J. Ducasse, 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION. 
WHAT AND WHERE ARE THE ESSENCES? 


HIS article is called forth by the recent appearance of two es- 

pecially illuminating articles by Professor Drake on the nature of 
essences,t and of Mr. Santayana’s remarkable book on the same sub- 
ject? My chief concern in what herein follows will be with four 
questions, especially as these are treated by Mr. Drake—the relation 
between essence and existence, whether essences are or are not uni- 
yersals, the relation of idealism to the doctrine of essences, and the 
status of self-contradictory non-entities. But first, as to essences 
themselves. 

An essence is defined by Mr. Drake as a “ describable somewhat.” 
“Tt is the term with the widest possible denotation,” he writes. “ Any- 
thing that could conceivably exist, or could conceivably be mentioned, 
or imagined, is an essence” (DPR 54). And Mr. Santayana tells us 
similarly that “ail possible terms in mental discourse are essences ” 
(SRE viii), and that “the realm of essence ... is simply the un- 
written catalogue . . . of all the characters possessed by such things 
as happen to exist, together with the characters which all different 
things would possess if they existed. It is the sum of mentionable 
objects, of terms about which, or in which, something might be said” 
(SAF 77). 

Another way of getting at essences is from the viewpoint of our 
knowledge of them. The essence is the datum of intuition, the most 
direct and unsophisticated object of experience, “that which appears 
when all gratuitous implications of a world beyond or of a self here 
are discarded” (SRE 2). To the critical realist, this is not a defini- 
tion of essence, since an essence need not “appear” to consciousness 
at all: “the data of experience are . . . a special class of essences, 
viz., those essences which are ‘given,’ which are ‘presented (or 
present) to consciousness,’ those essences of which someone is aware” 

1Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXIV, p. 560 ff. (to be referred to hereafter 
under the initials DJP); and this Review, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 53 ff. (to be re- 
ferred to hereafter under the initials DPR). 

*The Realm of Essence, Scribner's, 1927. I shall refer to this book here- 
after under the initials SRE; and to Mr. Santayana’s earlier book, Scepticism 
ond Animal Faith, 1923, under the initials SAF. 
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(DPR 54)—but there may be (perhaps are) an infinite number of 
essences which have never become data of any consciousness. How 
far this latter clause is true will be considered later; but I think it 
must be allowed that appearance to consciousness can not be taken as 
part of the definition of essence. 

As distinguished from existents, essences have commonly been re. 
garded as possessing two characteristics—universality, and independ- 
ence of time and space. But now Professor Drake expresses regret 
that essences should ever have been considered as universals. An 
essence, he says, is a universal only in the sense “that precisely the 
same essence may conceivably be a datum of consciousness over and 
over again, and may conceivably exist over and over again”; but not 
in the sense in which a universal is contrasted with a particular (DPR 
61). The true distinction, he holds, is not between essences and exis- 
tents, but between mere essences and existents; and he concedes that 
“the relation between the status of existence and the status of being- 
an-essence is impossible to define,” and “ perhaps impossible to under- 
stand” (DJP 573 f.; cf. DPR 62-67). Now this seems to me to be 
a disastrous concession which should be avoided if at all possible, and 
I think a careful analysis of some concrete experience will show us a 
way out. 

Suppose I draw on the blackboard in my class-room this morning 
at 10.30 a triangle, which at precisely eleven o'clock I carefully and 
completely erase. This particular example of the geometrical essence 
‘triangle’ is certainly an individual object, not a universal; and yet, 
according to Mr. Drake’s view of things, the individual triangle is also 
an essence. If I actually did draw a triangle in the place and at the 
time stated, this is an existent essence; if mot, it is a non-existent, 
though still absolutely real (i.c., “ subsistent”), essence. And yet, 
what constitutes the difference between these two statuses Mr. Drake 
confesses he is unable to define for us. Let us see if a slight re 
adjustment of our ideas may not get us out of the difficulty; and let 
us for the purpose of the argument grant the universality of essences, 
and see if this will not clarify the whole situation. 

In another place* I have defined an individual (i.¢., an existent) 
as a universal (1.¢., an essence) particularized in time and (in the case 
of physical things) space (MRU 32). This corresponds fairly closely 
to Professor Lovejoy’s definition of an existent quoted but condemned 
by Professor Drake (DPR 66). Essences are themselves timeless, 

* Rifts in the Universe, Yale University Press, 1927 (to be cited hereafter 


under the initials MRU). 
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spaceless, universal, logical, subsistent entities; but become existents 
when phenomenalized in time and space. Here we have, as it would 
seem at least to the present writer, a clear account of the distinction 
and the relation between essences and existents. ‘ Triangle,’ for ex- 
ample, is a universal, an essence: when this essence appears at some 
definite place and at a particular series of moments in time—‘on the 
blackboard in my class-room between 10.30 and eleven o'clock this 
morning ’—it becomes an existent individual. Of course ‘ blackboard,’ 
too, is an essence; and so are ‘ class-room,’ the relation of being ‘on’ 
something, of being ‘ mine,’ etc., etc.—in fact, the entire object is a 
complex of many essences, but it is such a complex phenomenalized, 
and so existentialized.* 

But, perhaps Mr. Drake will object, suppose there never was such 
an existent triangle, or that I was mistaken in the time or location of 
the described figure; suppose I haven’t a class-room, or that in a fit of 
mental aberration I merely imagined I drew a triangle—what then? 
Well, ‘the triangle on my blackboard .. .’ has in this case at least 
mental existence—existence in my mind, and now also in the mind of 
the reader of these words. I care not at present what we mean by the 
expression “in the mind ”’—perhaps it merely means ‘in the brain,’ as 
I believe Mr. Drake would say; but in any case, there is an existent 


, 


‘triangle on my blackboard . . .’ in some sense of the term, as soon 
as this instance, even if imaginary, arises in the thought of anyone. 
That triangle may not exist in physical space, but it does exist in time 
in some mind as soon as that mind conceives or imagines it. Merely 
to particularize an essence, then, is to give it existence, even if only 
psychical existence. 

Granting that the mere appearance of an essence to consciousness 
gives it at least psychical existence, the question naturally arises 
whether perhaps all essences have psychical existence. This would 
be the idealistic position, if by “psychical existence” locus in the 
Divine or Absolute Mind is signified. As Professor Drake admits 
(DPR 59), the truth of idealism would not invalidate the doctrine of 
essences; but though the idealist might be willing to grant, as Mr. 
Drake suggests, “that there are an infinite number of essences that 
have no existence” [i.e., in time or space], he certainly would not 
admit the proposed consequence that there may be essences “ that no 
one [including the Universal Mind] ever thought of or perceived ”— 
if he did, he would cease to be an idealist. The definition of essence, 
as conceded above (p. 374), does not involve appearance to or formula- 


*Cf., on this point, Montague, The Ways of Knowing, pp. 107-112. 
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tion by consciousness, or there would be no “critical realists”; byt 
critical realism is perfectly compatible with idealism (v. MRU 81-84), 
All that the idealist would insist is that universals subsist eternally 
in the Universal Mind or Mind of God, even if they may in most 
cases never become existent as concepts in any human mind (MRU 
107). Strictly speaking, ‘psychical existence’ means existence in 
time in some finite mind, but this is not the same thing as subsistence 
in a supra-temporal Mind; and only the latter is implied in the general 
idealistic position. 

One other point in Mr. Drake’s article in this REVIEW arouses a 
vigorous protest in my mind. A round square, the author tells us 
(DPR 54)—thcugh, being self-contradictory, it can not exist—is 
nevertheless, a subsistent essence. “I may think,” says he, “ofa 
round square” (my italicization). But is this possible? If Mr, 
Drake will carefully inventory his thinking powers, he will, I am sure, 
have to conclude that the cognition of a bald self-contradiction is not 
among them. Certainly, “one may speak or write the words”— 
“round square,” “white blackness,” “the son of a barren woman” 
(SRE 56)—*“ but he can not think them, nor do the words which he 
writes mean anything—.e., they do not express any concept” (MRU 
87). What is imaginable, even though it be impossible of physical 
existence—as, for example, a golden mountain—may have subsistence 
and psychical existence; but a round square, or any other self-con- 
tradictory non-entity, can not even be, in any sense whatever. 

The above discussion is offered with the sole intention of clarifying, 
not of attacking, this “elusive doctrine”; and the writer would ex- 
press the hope that such clarification, rather than obfuscation, may be 


its outcome ! 
Jarep S. Moore. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Morals in Review. By A. K. Rocers. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1927.—pp. xii, 456. 

Several months ago, finding myself scheduled for a course in intro- 
du .ury ethics to a class of a dozen seniors, and seeking an escape 
from ‘systematic ethics’ (which now seems to me very much like 
teaching the catechism), I decided to try Morals in Review. Evi- 
dently the book has appealed to my students. It demands close read- 
ing—from any reader. But why should it not? Though the author 
disdains all references to literature, except to original documents, it 
is clear that his book is a concentrated product of scholarship and 
reflection. He has much to say and he must be concise. But he 
meets this need with a fineness and exactness of statement which 
could not easily be bettered; and to any one who will read him care- 
fully, undergraduate or graduate, he speaks clearly. 

Having taught the book it seems that I should be prepared to review 
it. But now I discover that what the book has been ‘ taken as’ by me 
(to adapt a phrase from James) is not precisely what it is ‘ offered as’ 
by Dr. Rogers. But then it also occurs to me that the difference be- 
tween these two may serve to describe the book. 

First, then, how it has been ‘taken as.’ If I could ignore the in- 
dications presented by Dr. Rogers, passim but especially in his Pre- 
face and his Postscript, I should describe the book first of all as a 
volume of ‘criticism.’ Here I am adopting a term used by the lit- 
erary critic in the endeavor to reserve for himself a special and private 
field of art. Only, to the literary critic I will suggest that the more 
serious—and thus the less ‘literary "—sort of literary criticism is one 
and the same with moral philosophy, just as, for me at least, the es- 
sence of moral philosophy is ‘criticism.’ And just as criticism is a 
matter of studies rather than of systems, so should I prefer to de- 
scribe this book as a series of studies—of moralists. For the matter 
of that, “ Moralists in Review” is the title I should prefer. For what 
I seem to see as I read is the moralists passing in procession, in single 
file, before the reviewing critic. As each moralist reaches the re- 
viewing stand the critic bids him pause while he scrutinizes, first his 
ethics—though Dr. Rogers is not to take the moralist at his word, he 
is very careful to note down the word; and then, more importantly, 
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his metaphysics—his conception, or perhaps his image, of the world 
as a whole, which is to reveal the deeper meaning of his ethics. But 
in the end we find our reviewer searching for that inner conflict of 
motives which—which, as I should say, putting the conflict into terms 
more personal and romantic than Mr. Rogers will permit himself, 
makes him a human individual and a living soul: something, by the 
way, not suggested by the usual ‘ review of ethical literature.’ 

A somewhat thin soul, indeed, and alas! never a daring soul, as we 
may read in the Postscript. At the close of his review the author 


‘ 


notes, rather sad!y, that his moralists, though expending “ much acute 
and vigorous thinking,” have been devoted, virtually one and all, to 


the justification of the ethical status quo and have contributed little 


‘ ” 


or nothing in the way of “experimental initiative.” Yet it seems to 
me that nothing emerges more clearly from Mr. Rogers’s scrutinizing 
review than the conclusion that the moralists are each peculiarly him- 
self. The ‘type of theory’ comes to be a sort of ready-made garment 
which never quite fits. Nowhere else does it seem that things that 
look the same are so subtly and yet so profoundly different. 

And this despite the fact that Dr. Rogers’s portraits of the moralists 
are more in outline than in color. One would like to have the color, 
the color of the moralist’s inner biography, the color of his social 
situation—as it appeared to him. The barely ethical conflict suggests 
a microtomic cross-section difficult to read and possibly misleading. 
For example, when I find Dr. Rogers laboring to convict Hobbes of 
inconsistency and to make him admit that he was not so mean as he 
pretended to be—well, in reading Hobbes myself what I should chiefly 
like to know is whether I am to take his ethical theory quite seriously. 
I suspect that what Hobbes wanted was peace and “ commodious liv- 
ing” (not meanly commodious, let us grant), and that Hobbes’s 
politics was, perhaps unconsciously, a pragmatism of the purest sort 
—of the kind that leads present-day Italians to bow before the crucifix 
on behalf of Mussolini. And I wonder whether, if we had before 
us a picture of seventeenth-century England (say, a companion pic- 
ture to Charles Francis Adams’s Three Episodes in Massachusetts 
History) we might not understand Hobbes so well as to find it not 
worth while to inquire into his logical consistency. But to expect the 
author to give us his portraits in color would be doubtless to ask for 
that “ competent history of ethics” which he seems to have projected 
but now wonders if it can ever be written. 

And this brings me to a statement of what the book is ‘ offered as.’ 
Not, of course, as a history of ethics, for the reason just suggested. 
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But it seems also that, in Mr. Rogers’s view, a history of ethics, in the 
sense of reproducing the living thought, would have to include much 
that from his point of view is waste matter. For what he will present 
is the “line” of moralists who have taken part in “the progressive 
discovery of truth.” Little is said in the way of making the linear 
continuity distinct; “but I have at least aimed by a method of ex- 
clusion to render the threads of order less invisible.” And so now, 
as each moralist reaches the reviewing stand, we must conceive him 
first to be confronted with the question, What is your contribution to 
moral progress? And if the poor fellow seems to be merely amusing 
—a social satirist, like Helvetius, rather than a moralist—he is told 
to drop out of the line. 

Thus Morals in Review is the expression of a motive soberly busi- 
ness-like and scientific—it ‘has a moral purpose,’ so to speak. The 
style is one of unrelieved sobriety. The author never permits himself 
a jest, and his occasional sarcasms are purely acid. And in the end 
it seems that the book is more than a review of scientific achievements. 
Reading between the lines it is often clear that the author, in analysing 
the motives of his moralists, is working upon problems of his own— 


for example, in his analysis of the “intellectualism” of Spinoza. 
Morals in Review is thus a science of ethics in the process. 

Yet I doubt whether the author would seriously resent one’s taking 
the book as a series of critical studies. While his business is the 
marking of contributions to ethical progress it seems that his pleasure 


lies in “ the empirical variety of man’s nature”; and in the “ details ” 
which “here have a peculiar tendency to obscure general principles.” 
In any case, dogma to the contrary, “it is a distinctive intellectual or 
emotional variation in some individual that marks the beginning of 
nearly every important movement of ideas.” Moreover, while reject- 
ing the insignificant, he seems to be interested, even sympathetically, 
in doing justice to some of the more despised moralists. Wollaston’s 
reference of morality to the principle of “truth” is not so inane, he 
explains, as Leslie Stephen and others would have it seem. “ Paley 
may not have had an eye for the finer moral qualities”; but his pages 
reveal “a fresh and stimulating quality,” “a real attempt to see things 
for oneself,” and “a certain intellectual honesty not always to be 
found in philosophers of more repute.” His study of Shaftesbury, 
one of the least likely as a contributor to ethical progress, is rather 
generously appreciative and one of the best in the book. And this is 
not to mention his “ digression” of sixteen pages for the purpose of 
pointing out the solid realism and modernity of view underlying the 
cynicism of Mandeville. 
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On the other hand it seems that he can best understand Green by 
taking him, somewhat contemptuously, as the representative of “ the 
Victorian ideal, with its slightly sentimentalized reverence for char- 
acter and inner purity and a tender conscience,” and the like, which 
is the reflection of Victorian Christianity. He has little that is good 
to say of “the ethics of the church” (monasticism and Thomas 
Aquinas), and this is virtually all that he has to say about the ethics of 
Christianity. Now in this respect Dr. Rogers is not different from 
most of the other reviewers of morals, who pass lightly over the 
Christian ideal of life on the ground that it is not presented in scien- 
tific form, i.e. (as defined by Mr. Rogers) “in a form that had a 
permanent and pervading influence upon subsequent European specu- 
lation.” But, even conceding that the Christian ideal has played no 
large part in European “speculation,” it seems to have played the 
largest part in the motivation of European living; and a review of 
European morals which passes quickly over Christian morals strikes 
one as rather distinctively and even humorously ‘ academic.’ 

And for Dr. Rogers there is a deeper reason; to be found, I think, 
in “that sense of the value of a man himself apart from institutional 
religion” (and apart from social institutions generally) which “ con- 
stituted the peculiar appeal of early Christianity.” Christianity, in 
other words, is the most pronounced form of individualism. Here 
he writes as if the absence of this individualism in the ethics of the 
church marked a depreciation of values. But from his Theory of 
Ethics, and from scattered suggestions in Morals in Review, I gather 
that any individual interest is ‘trivial’ except as it stands also for a 
more permanently social good. In the end, then, it seems that the 
purely Christian ideal of life is trivial; the Christian’s unworldliness 
is anti-social and subversive; and his emphasis upon ‘ the inner life’ 
is the mark of what would be called in the slang of today (Mr. Rogers 
does not use the word) an ‘ introvert.’ 

Sut the important point is that this applies, not to the Christian view 
alone, but to any view of life, call it mystical, esthetic, or intensively 
personal, that emphasizes ‘the inner life.’ Dr. Rogers has his own 
criticism to pass upon the modern ‘social’ ideal, finding in it a ten- 
dency “to continue into modern times that minimizing of the indi- 
vidual man and his experimental efforts which is the heritage from 
the classical Greek tradition ”; and he feels that the moralist of today 
should be thinking more of personal liberty and personal realization. 
But I cannot see that personal liberty has any real dignity for him 


except as social experiment, and for any emphasis upon the ‘ inner 
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or ‘private’ life he has only contempt. It seems that for Mr. Rogers 
no one can be accorded moral insight who is lukewarm towards social 
reform. 

This enables me to put the question suggested by the book as a 
whole. For in reading Dr. Rogers’s pages, but more especially his 
statement of his program, I have had constantly in mind the contrast 
of “ progres- 


e , 


between his view of the moralists as marking the “ line’ 
sive discovery of truth” and Croce’s view that history is a form of 
art and that in art there is no progress. From his scientific conception 
of history as progress (and of morality as progress) Mr. Rogers is 
quite right in treating the individual and his inner life as trivial. But 
I wonder whether he has considered even the possibility of another 
point of view. And there is one passage (p. 115—the italics are mine) 


that suggests grave doubts: 


“At the same time it [the ethics of the church] cannot be evaluated fairly 
without keeping in mind the problem which the Church had on its hands. As 
the guardian of civilization, as well as of the moral interests of the individual, 
it found itself practically forced to manipulate moral standards to an extent 
in order to make them available for social needs; and the success which it 
achieved in retaining a place within its program for so rich a variety of ethical 
motives, and handing them down to the modern world, is on the whole great 
enough to justify a certain tolerance toward the inevitable depreciation which 
in the process these values undergo.” 

Does Mr. Rogers really think that Christians (or, if you like, “the 
Church”), say of the twelfth century, were concerned about preserv- 
ing the ancient civilization for the use of our “modern” world? 
What did they know of a “‘ modern” world? But if not, then what 
in the depths of their souls did they conceive the all-important motive 
of their lives to be? The answer may be problematic. But the ques- 
tion alone will suggest that, as against an extensively “social” point 
of view, there remains a point of view intensively personal, in which, 
for one and all, the “social” scale of values may very well be re- 
versed. Such a view is excluded ex hypothesi from any scientific 
theory of ethics. But when Dr. Rogers asks in his Postscript why his 
moralists have been so uniformly conventional and unimaginative, 
perhaps this is the answer. Scientific moralists from Plato down have 
been interested less in the moral life than in the social order. 

WARNER FITE. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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The Analysis of Matter. By Bertranp Russett. New York, Har. 

court, Brace & Co., 1927.—pp. viii, 408. 

Since 1900 a series of revolutionary changes has been going on in 
the physicist’s ideas concerning the deeper questions of his science, 
and these changes are bound to have considerable importance in 
philosophy. A reconsideration of the “philosophical outcome of 
physics” has thus become necessary, and that is the purpose of this 
book. The discussion, divided into three parts, covers a rather wide 
range and we can select only a few leading points for comment. 

In Part I the author analyses “ physics, considered as a deductive 
system,” to ascertain its “logical structure.” The most important 
branches for this purpose are the structure of atoms, the new discon- 
tinuities in physical processes expressed in the Quantum Theory, and, 
above all, the merging of space and time into the space-time of 
Relativity. It is rightly urged that one can either regard material 
bodies as moving in a Euclidean space under the action of forces (sub- 
ject, to be sure, to a law far more complicated than that of Newton), 
or as moving freely in a non-Euclidean space-time; the question is 
“merely one of logical simplicity and comprehensiveness.” In either 
view the orbital motion of the planets is caused by the sun, in the 
sense that certain types of planetary motion are correlated with its 
presence. Perhaps, however, the reader should be reminded that 
Relativity is much more important for its own sake than for its sig- 
nificance in what might be called physics proper. Emphasis is laid 
upon the extreme abstractness of most physical laws and principles, 
especially those which have the broadest significance; but it seems 
hardly fair for the author to cite in this connection Professor Edding- 
ton, who is not a physicist (nor, in the reviewer's opinion, even the 
best Relativist). 

Part II is entitled “ Physics and Perception’ 


and constitutes an 


“ec 


admirable presentation of the “causal theory of perception,” “ inter- 
preted in accordance with neutral monism.” The author finds it 
reasonable to “ assume, though with less than demonstrative certainty, 
that percepts have causes which may not be percepts, and, in paf- 
ticular, that when a number of people have similar percepts simul- 
taneously, there is what may be called a ‘ field’ of causally connected 


‘ 


events,” whose “intrinsic character” “must remain unknown,” 
although there seems to be no reason to suppose that it is radically 
different from the intrinsic nature of percepts, which is known to us 
through our experiencing them. Our knowledge of these non-per- 
ceptual events is limited to an inference as to their “logical struc- 
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ture,” and is based upon the “assumption that differences in per- 
cepts imply differences in stimuli ”; for instance, the relation of pitch 
between musical notes is a transitive one, from which we may reason- 
ably infer that the non-perceptual events which are the causes of these 
musical percepts possess likewise a relation of some sort which is 
transitive. The difficulty that percepts seem to the percipient to have 
few or no parts, whereas brain-processes as revealed in science have 
almost innumerable parts corresponding to the details of molecular 
structure, is disposed of in a manner that seems convincing. 

Much attention is paid to the problem of “substance” (roughly 
in the sense of Leibniz). The author believes that “no one, not even 
Berkeley, has treated” the problem of “ physical objects” “ with 
the seriousness that it deserves, because the physiological inference ” 
of their “ permanence” “ is so irresistible that it is difficult to achieve 
a purely intellectual attitude towards the problem.” Just at this point, 
however, there is some lack of clarity. He speaks of “ means of col- 
lecting groups of percepts and calling the group one physical object” 
(p. 207), the group being further extended so as to include the per- 
cepts of other people and also “ideal” or merely possible percepts. 
He continues: “ A physical object, as inferred from perception, is a 
group of events arranged about a centre. There may be a substance 
in the centre, but there can be no reason to think so, since the group 
of events will produce” (1.¢., be causally correlated with) “ exactly 
the same percepts; therefore the substance at the centre, if there is 
one, is irrelevant to science, and belongs to the realm of mere abstract 
possibility. If we can reach the same conclusion as regards matter 
in physics, we have diminished the difficulty involved in building our 
bridge from perception to physics.” Now the two three-word phrases 
italicized by the reviewer seem to imply that the subject-matter of 
physics is the class of all possible percepts, and this view would fit 
in admirably with the general standpoint taken by the author in his 
Mathematical Philosophy. But this view is inconsistent with the 
author’s inference to non-perceptual events, or, indeed, even with the 
inclusion of the percepts of other people. His real meaning seems 
to be the deeper suggestion that the non-perceptual reality which 
forms the true subject-matter of physics may very well contain no 
“substances ” or permanent entities corresponding to physical objects 
(more strictly, to electrons and protons), such an “ object” consisting 
in reality of a string of causally connected events, somewhat like a 
sound wave in the air. The inclusion of percepts as special cases of 
these physical events is then easier because what we experience in 
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perception is, not permanent entities, but precisely a succession of 
mental events. 

As a matter of fact, theoretical physicists have several times sug- 
gested that the electron might be only a singularity in the electro- 
magnetic field, but nothing has ever come of the suggestion. What 
will ultimately emerge from the present-day melting-pct of Quantum 
Mechanics still lies behind the veil of the future. 

Other topics treated in this part are: “From Common Sense to 
Physics ”; the nature of empirical science and of scientific hypothesis 
and theory; objectivity; and the “ Belief in General Laws.” Objec- 
tivity is “a matter of degree: the more correct are the inferences we 
can draw from a percept as to other events (whether percepts or not) 
belonging to the same group, the more ‘ objective’ is the perception. 
(I propose this as a definition.) ” “ Science must continue to postu- 
late laws, since it is coéxtensive with the domain of natural law. 
Sut it need not assume that there are laws everywhere; it need only 
assume, what is evident since it is a tautology, that there are laws 
wherever there is science.” 

Part III is “ occupied with the outcome for ontology—.e. with the 
question: What are the ultimate existents in terms of which physics 
is true (assuming that there are such)? And what is their general 
structure?” The conclusion is that “the objects which are mathe- 
matically primitive in physics, such as electrons, protons and points in 
space-time, are all logically complex structures composed of entities 
which are metaphysically more primitive, which may be conveniently 
called events.” A provisional attempt is made to find a physical 
meaning for the “interval” between events in space-time in terms of 
causal chains connecting the events, but no reason is discovered why 
the world-line of a particle should be a geodesic, so that not much 
seems to be gained. A large part of the discussion is frankly ten- 
tative and speculative; and unfortunately the sections dealing with the 
quantum theory are already seriously out of date, so rapidly is the 
situation changing just now in that branch of theoretical physics! 

The author’s statements as to physics should not be cited without 
checking them, as they contain one or two obvious errors and a num- 
ber of debatable statements. For instance, no fact inconsistent with 
the inverse square law for electric forces (p. 20) was known until 
long after Faraday’s death; on p. 46 Heisinger should probably be 
Heisenberg ; the remark as to composition of velocities (p. 53) is mis- 
leading (the author sins in good company!) for it is only velocities 


measured in different space-time frames which fail to combine in the 
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classical manner; the increase of mass of an electron at high speed 
seemed, not “strange” (p. 53), but entirely natural according to 
classical electromagnetism, and Relativity has, for a physicist, not so 
much “explained” it as deepened the mystery; the temporary doubt 
as to the conservation of energy (p. 168) has now disappeared; and 
phosphorescence rather than fluorescence (p. 389) is analogous to 
memory. But these slight flaws do not weaken any part of the argu- 
ment. 

A striking feature throughout the book is the consistent application 
to philosophical problems of two of the cardinal principles of scien- 
tific procedure. Where proof is impossible, this fact is frankly recog- 
nized and the author’s view is advanced admittedly as only a con- 
venient and plausible hypothesis. “In the present state of physics, 
many questions of considerable philosorhical importance cannot be 
answered, although they are such as science may hope to answer, and 
largely such as were formerly supposed to have been already an- 
swered.” The other principle (shared by science with mathematics) 
is that one should start with terms whose significance can be indi- 
cated, with entire adequacy to the purpose in hand, so clearly that 
their meaning will be quite unmistakable to any normally intelligent 
person, other terms being defined as mere combinations of these pri- 
mary ones. These two principles impose, of course, severe limits 
upon the scope of science; it is not intended here to imply that they 
ought necessarily to be applied to the whole of philosophy, but only 
that where they can be applied the result is a very great gain. 

In any book by Bertrand Russell one expects to find a charming 
blend of terse lucidity with sweet reasonableness, enlivened here and 
there by a dash of humor, and the present volume is no exception to 
the rule. It can be recommended very highly both to philosophers 
who are interested in the significance for them of the results of 
physics and to physicists who wish to delve into the metaphysical and 
logically formal aspects of their subject. 


E. H. KENNARD. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


Poetry and Myth. By Frepertck CLARKE Prescott. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. 190. 

A document in literary criticism which, like the present one, con- 
tends primarily and heartily for wholeness and relevance of appre- 
ciation will carry the lover of art with it, whatever partial objections 
he may feel. Mr. Prescott recalls us once more to the elementary but 
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too often neglected truth that poetry is the work of imagination, that 
it is neither science, history, nor philosophy. He declares his pur- 
pose as essentially practical: “to show from its nature and from its 
origin in the mind, how poetry may truly be read; and by explaining 
misinterpretations which have actually occurred to guard against 
them” (p. 2). 

On its constructive side the book traces the development of myth 
from its beginnings in undifferentiated story commanding full belief 
through processes of “imaginative accretion gathering around a ‘w- 
cleus of sense-impression,” widely applied personification, a middle- 
career of abstraction and idealization during which a spiritual signifi- 
cance is felt behind the literal account and yet still genuinely focussed 
in the concrete persons and events, to a final period of fossilization and 
rationalization. The decay of myth is signalized by fixity of form, 
and by the self-conscious explanation of its meaning as separable from 
the imagined whole. Mr. Prescott carries along a parallel treatment 
of poetry, which he conceives of as essentially myth, but myth ata 
more advanced and ideal stage. “The story becomes a poem in the 
truer sense only when it becomes thus pregnant with meaning and 
carries such a metaphorical burden” (p. 76). But one of the main 
purposes of the book is to illuminate the nature of poetry by emphasiz- 
ing its myth-like character, and the evolution of the two is similar in 
his hands. 

The very definiteness, not to say narrowness, of the author’s thesis— 
that poetry is essentially myth—helps him to make the most of his 
one clear notion. In its greatest generality his doctrine is doubtless 
familiar. Compare, for instance, with the recurring theme of this 
book Croce’s paraphrase of his progenitor Vico: “ Hence we gain 
an entirely new insight into mythology: it is no longer an arbitrary 
calculated invention, but a spontaneous vision of truth as it presented 
itself to the spirit of primitive man. Poetry gives an imaginative 
vision; science or philosophy intelligible truth; history the conscious- 
ness of certitude.” But the thoroughness with which Mr. Prescott 
carries myth-quality into the least likely places of poetry is fresh and 
instructive. For example, one of the most common objections to 
Lessing’s doctrine of the medium of poetry as action is the case of 
the lyric. But Mr. Prescott, also holding that poetry being myth is 
action, is undismayed at this alleged contrary instance, and handles 
it acutely: “ Even in such poems . . . there is always found involved 
the creation of fictional concretes—that is, imaginary persons with 
the features and actions belonging to them. Sometimes if we regard 
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only the surface of a poem these persons will be merely implied; but 
there will always be a story, so to speak, behind” (p. 112). 

The weakness of the book lies where the weakness of all contro- 
versial writing lies. The author cannot quite succeed in being for 
feeling without being against reason. At times he is near the recog- 
nition of the wholly positive character of the highest level of mind— 
the level on which poetry is made and appreciated. He notes that for 
the highest poetry culture is a prerequisite, and that primitive instincts 
must be “ organized, elevated, and refined” into complex intuitions. 
But he cannot open the door wide to this important consideration. 
In a footnote, he insists that “ uncultivated persons are helpless before 
great works of art less from lack of understanding than from lack of 
sympathy” (p. 114). For the theory of this highest level he relies 
upon Middleton Murry in criticism of Tolstoi. Mr. Murry’s third 
kind in which feeling and thought are inextricably blended is, says 
Mr. Prescott, “about as near as we can come to it.” What, then, 
we may ask, were Plato, Spinoza, and Hegel about when they wrestled 
with the conception of mind at its best? And what in esthetic do we 
stand to gain by Schiller’s long hard thinking, if not the reward of 
the notion of an art-consciousness which is absolutely inclusive? The 
trouble with the book under review lies, I think, in the natural assump- 
tion that feeling can be concrete, but reason cannot. But to say that 
art is for feeling in any sense that excludes reason is as one-sided as 
to call the musician, with Leibniz, the unconscious arithmetician. Has 
not the scientific study of perspective and light earned the right to 
contribute to the final definition of painting as absolutely as have sen- 
sitiveness and love? Our author quotes Shelley perhaps more than 
any other poet. And yet recent researches seem to have proved that 
really to catch and enjoy some of Shelley’s loveliest metaphors it is 
necessary to know intellectually with Shelley the main outlines of 
Newton's theory of light. To insist on the inexpugnable presence of 
the rational element in great poetry is not to cry out against the 
appeal to the heart, but to take one’s stand on its full richness. Mr. 
Prescott is right in teaching the many-sidedness of the primitive 
mythopeeic attitude, that in it live together all the various mental 
functions that sophistication learns to differentiate. But imagination 
is also whole and seamless at the summit; in it is neither reason nor 
feeling, analysis nor synthesis, but regained oneness in spirit. 


KATHERINE GILBERT. 
University or Norru CAROLINA, 
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Symbolism. Its Meaning and Effect. Being the Barbour-Page Lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Virginia, 1927. By ALrrep 
North WuitTeneap. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927, 
—pp. xii, 88. 

“The human mind is functioning symbolicaily,” says Professor 
Whitehead, “when some components of its experience elicit con- 
sciousness, beliefs, emotions, and usages, respecting other components 
of its experience. The former set of components are the ‘ symbols,’ 
and the latter set constitute the ‘meaning’ of the symbols.” The 
author’s amplification and application of this doctrine of the nature 
of symbolism presupposes his metaphysical conception, more than a 
little reminiscent of Leibniz, of an organism whose fundamental char- 
acteristic is activity. We have no space here to follow the technical 
analysis of the Meaning and Effect of Symbolism as it is carried out 
in this work; indeed, it would be foolhardy to try to compress more 
what has already been expressed in the most compact fashion possible 
by Professor Whitehead himself. Instead we may avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to make one observation concerning the basic con- 
ception of an ‘organic mechanism.’ 

What we wish to emphasize in this way is the fact that ‘ organism,’ 
as the term is here used, implies ‘ environment,’ and that both organ- 
ism and environment are usually construed in existential terms, ie. 
(as in the present work) in terms involving primarily spatio-temporal 
and causal relations. Hence we may say that for Professor White- 
head to exist is to be real and to be real is to exist. Hence also the 
relation between a symbol and its meaning must be such as obtains 
between existential phenomena. True, for the substance-attribute 
view of things, so common in the eighteenth century, the author would 
substitute the idea of organic activity. But be it noted that this 
activity is such as may take place between a physical organism and 
its environment (including of course other organisms), or between 
the various components of the organism itself. So one wonders if, 
after all, Professor Whitehead has really got beyond what ‘*s es- 
sentially the eighteenth century point of view—the point of view, 
namely, which (exemplified in Berkeley as well as in any one else) 
construes reality solely in terms of existential entities and their quasi- 
mechanical activities. This seems at any rate to be the type of meta- 
physics dominating the present work (cf. also Mr. Swabey’s excel- 
lent discussion of Science and the Modern World in this Review, Vol. 
XXXV, 1926, pp. 272 ff.). And this is why, perhaps, Professor 
Whitehead’s interpretation of Kant appears so unlike the Kant of the 
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three Critiques—the Kant who really ushered in a new and construc- 
tive philosophical era. 
H. R. SMart. 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Sallustius: Concerning the Gods and the Universe. Edited with 
Prolegomena and Translation, by A. D. Nocx. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1926.—pp. cxxiii, 48. 

This Greek exposition of a philosophical paganism has been known 
since the publication of the first edition in 1638. In the eighteenth 
century it aroused sufficient interest to call forth translations into 
English, French, and German. More recently, Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray discussed the work and retranslated it in his Four Stages of Greek 
Religion (1912), pointing out, at the same time, the need for a new 
and complete edition of the treatise. Mr. Nock’s erudite volume has 
adequately supplied the need. 

Sallustius’s work is inherently valuable and interesting, but it ob- 
tains a greater significance from its associations with the Emperor 
Julian. Zeller urged the identification of the author with that friend 
to whom Julian dedicated his Fourth Oration. M. Cumont later drew 
attention to the fact that the treatment of the Attis myth in Sallustius 
was directly copied from Julian’s Fifth Oration. Mr. Nock’s studies 
of the vocabulary, grammar, and prose-rhythm also point to the fourth 
century. Positive and final proof is lacking, but it seems highly 
probable that Zeller’s suggestion was well grounded. Mr. Nock, how- 
ever, is cautious, and does not follow Professor Murray’s opinion that 
the work is an authoritative manifesto of paganism. 

The author is clearly a Neoplatonist, and there are many parallels 
between his work and Iamblichus. He surveys the field of religion 
generally, paying especial attention to the First Cause, the nature of 
the soul, providence in the universe, evil, the passionless nature of the 
gods, the theory of sacrifices, sin and virtue with their rewards and 
punishments, and transmigration. Almost in the forefront of the 
treatise is an important defence of myths. “To wish to teach all men 
the truth about the gods causes the foolish to despise, because they 
cannot learn, and the good to be slothful; whereas to conceal the truth 
by myths prevents the former from despising philosophy and com- 
pels the latter to study it.” For particular defence he selects the 
stories of Kronos and Paris, which were so often attacked by the 
Christian polemics. There is, however, no explicit reference to Chris- 


tianity in the treatise. 
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Mr. Nock offers us a text and a translation on opposite pages (pp. 
I-37), together with Prolegomena (pp. xvii-cxxiii) and full indices, 
The translation is a sound piece of work, in which neither English 
idiom nor faithfulness to the Greek is sacrificed. But undoubtedly 
the five chapters of Prolegomena are the most important part of the 
book. The first chapter on the Intellectual Background and the sec- 
ond, which contains a paraphrase and detailed analysis of the treatise 
and a careful study of its sources, are very thoroughly done, and stu- 
dents of the clash between Christianity and dying paganism will find 
in these parts of the book a mine of information. If any adverse 
criticism is to be passed on a work so admirably planned and executed, 
it is that Mr. Nock’s copious and learned footnotes not infrequently 
take the reader to topics and references which have only the remotest 
connexion with the main subject. 


J. F. Mountrorp. 
UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


Life and Teaching of St. Bernard. By Attse J. Luppy. Dublin, 

M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 1927.—pp. xvi, 774. 

“ Few men of distinction,” Father Luddy begins by telling us, “ have 
had so many biographers as the illustrious Abbot of Clairvaux.” To 
the best of these, the French scholar Vacandard, the Irish hagiog- 
rapher has added little; yet his work is welcome to students as repro- 
ducing in English the salient facts of the saint’s life together with 
translations of lengthy extracts from his letters and other writings. 

Hagiology, rather than impartial history, the book certainly is. It 
is filled with the saint’s powerful graces, special inspirations and 
visions, and above all with his miracles. More miracles have perhaps 
been attributed to Bernard than to any other Christian; and all of 
these, no matter how absurd or impossible they are, are fully credited. 
He cures the sick, he raises the dead, he is embraced by the crucifix, 
he strikes dead a swarm of flies by “ pronouncing a curse in the form 


! Gibbon is called a splendid liar for say- 


of an excommunication ” 
ing what any scientific historian would now say, that “ such prodigies 
will not obtain credit beyond the precincts of Clairvaux.” 

But, apart from his miracles, Bernard was a remarkable man as 4 
theologian, a politician, a preacher, and a heresy-hunter. His stern 
ideal of the monastic life as “a veritable martyrdom, more painful 
than that of blood” inspired the Cistercians and especially those of 
his own cloister of Clairvaux. Under his guidance the order rapidly 
grew. He also found time to draw up a rule for the military order 


of the Templars. 
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In the politics of France, the Empire, Italy, and the Papacy, St. 
Bernard took an extremely active part. His greatest successes were 
the extinction of the threatened schism in the papacy and the preach- 
ing of the second crusade. Deeply moved by the fall of Edessa in 
1144 the saint made a progress throughout the Empire, arousing with 
much eloquence the spirit of fierce bigotry which inspired that holy 
war. The terrible disasters which befell the Christian armies excited 
a storm of indignation against the man who had promised them divine 
aid and success; nor can we see, with Father Luddy, any good effects 
whatever of the religious conflict. 

As a theologian Bernard has fallen, according to the admission of 


his latest apologist, under an “ obscuration.” As a champion of the 
free will against the stricter Augustinian doctrine of grace, Bernard 
perhaps has been justified in his own church, for in this matter the 
Jesuits bore away a victory over the Dominican and Jansenist cham- 
pions of the monergism of grace. As an opponent of the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin he was less fortunate, for his view was 
authoritatively rejected eight centuries later, and must now be ex- 
plained away, as Father Luddy tries to do, with many nice but sophisti- 
cal distinctions. ‘“ And on all the main points at issue between Ber- 
nard and Abaelard,” says the learned Mr. Coulton, “the ablest and 
most orthodox churchmen of the next century decided against St. 
Bernard.” 

It was as a heresy-hunter that Bernard won his greatest, and most 
unhappy, victories. His long war with Abaelard is here told in con- 
siderable detail, though with marked bias. The refusal of Abaelard 
to answer Bernard at the Council of Sens is represented as merely a 
failure of nerve, while Berengarius’s account of the same is rejected 
as false and impudent. Whatever may have been the means adopted, 
however, the immediate result was a complete victory for the saint, 
who induced the pope to condemn the doctrines of the brilliant ra- 
tionalist and to put him in prison. After Abaelard had been disposed 
of, Bernard turned his attention to Arnold of Bresica, hounded him 
from place to place, and contributed not a little to procuring his death 
on the scaffold. And many other heretics felt the rod of the zealous 
Cistercian. 

PRESERVED SMITH. 

Cornet UNIveRsITY. 
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The Correspondence of John Locke and Edward Clarke. Edited with 
a biographical study by BENJAMIN RAND. Cambridge, Mass., Har. 
vard University Press, 1927.—pp. xvi, 607. 

This volume contains more than three hundred letters, of which 
more than two hundred are from the hand of Locke. These letters 
have been edited carefully and printed in a most satisfactory manner, 
A biographical study of some seventy pages is a competent introduc- 
tion to the volume. 

Edward Clarke (with whom almost the entire correspondence 
printed in this volume was carried on) was the husband of Locke's 
cousin Mary Jepp. Between him and Locke the most intimate and 
happy relations prevailed throughout the entire course of the years 
from Clarke’s marriage in 1675 to Locke’s death in 1704. One of 
Locke’s letters to Clarke begins with the sentence: “If I tell you that 
I love you more than any man in the world you will not find it hard 
to believe me, since not only your actions have been such as deserve 
it, but your friendship so long constant and to that degree, that I 
cannot but believe that there are but few men in the world that you 
love better than you do me” (p. 230). Clarke was a member of 
Parliament during the reign of William and Mary, and took a credit- 
able part in shaping important legislation on questions of taxation and 
coinage. To the members of Clarke’s family Locke was bound by 
close ties of affection; Clarke’s daughter Elizabeth was a favorite of 
the philosopher, and Locke’s tenderness for her is beautifully revealed 
in the letters to and from her and her father. 

Of the letters in this volume about half come from the period before 
Locke’s return from Holland in 1690, and half from the period after 
1690. The content of the letters concerns many matters. Through- 
out them all Locke writes of many details of his own financial affairs, 
since he put the management of those affairs in Clarke’s hands in 
1684 and left them there for the rest of his life. Also Locke is con- 
stantly giving medical advice to Clarke and the various members of 
his family, prescribing medicines, caring for habits of hygiene, speci- 
fying the suitable treatment for different ailments and diseases. In 
the first half of the correspondence Locke shows a great interest in the 
education of Clarke’s children. It was to guide the education of 
Clarke’s oldest son that Locke wrote out his ideas on the proper 
methods of education. In a series of the letters in this volume we 
are offered the origiral draft of what was later printed as Some 
Thoughts concerning Education. In the second half of the corre 


spondence the chief topics of discussion are the reform of coinage and 
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the rates of interest. These matters were at that time before Parlia- 
ment; and Locke, through his intimacy with Clarke as well as through 
his printed works on those subjects, had a large share in guiding the 
decisions of Parliament. 

Locke’s writing of the Essay concerning Human Understanding 
receives less attention in his letters than might be expected. There 
are enough references, however, to confirm what Locke tells us in 
The Epistle to the Reader about the fashion in which he composed the 
Essay. That the Essay was “spun out of my own coarse thoughts,” 
is substantiated by a remark in a letter of Dec. 31, 1686: “I have 
purposely avoided the reading of all books that treated any way of the 
subject, that so I might have nothing to bias me any way, but might 
leave my thought free to entertain only what the matter itself sug- 
gested to my meditations” (pp. 177-8). That the Essay was “ writ- 
ten by incoherent parcels” is likewise corroborated by the statement 
in a letter of Jan. 1, 1685, that Locke was then writing on “a subject 
which I had for a good while backwards thought on by catches and 
set down without method several thoughts upon as they had at dis- 
tinct times and on several occasions come in my way” (p. 117). And 
Locke several times speaks in his letters of his indisposition and in- 
ability to spend enough time in recopying and revising his manu- 
scripts in order to make his “ bulky” work free from repetitions and 
systematic in arrangement (pp. 136-7, 243-4, 279, 394). Perhaps the 
most interesting point in which these letters bear upon the Essay is 
the date of the meeting which Locke describes in The Epistle to the 
Reader as the first occasion when he directed his attention to the ques- 
tions discussed at length in the Essay. Historians generally date this 
meeting in 1670 or 1671, though, as Mr. Rand points out in his in- 
troduction to the present volume, this date comes from a statement 
made by Lady Masham in a letter of January 1705 to LeClerc who 
was then collecting material for his life of Locke. James Tyrrell 
(who was himself present at the meeting of Locke’s friends) dates 
the meeting in 1673, as a marginal note to his copy of the Essay in 
the British Museum indicates. Locke, however, puts the historic 
meeting at about 1681. In his letter of Dec. 31, 1686 he writes: “ Of 
what use it [i.e. the Essay] may be to any other I cannot tell, but, if 
I flatter not myself, it has been of great help to our first enquiry, and 
the search of knowledge ever since has been in my thoughts, which is 
now five or six years. For so long ago is it since some friends upon 
an accidental discourse started me upon this enquiry, which I am not 
sorry for” (p. 177). Perhaps we shall never have certain evidence 
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to decide the question as to which date is correct. If 1681 is, however, 
accepted on Locke’s authority, we must then recognize that Locke was 
concerned with the problem of knowledge before the famous meeting 
took place. For early essays from his pen show an interest in this 
problem during the decade prior to 1681. 

An error in Mr. Rand’s introduction (p. 32), perhaps due to typo- 
graphical inaccuracy, puts the date of Locke’s Two Treatises of Gov- 
ernment as 1692 instead of 1690. 

STERLING P. LAMPRECHT, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Kant’s Philosophy of Religion. By Ciement C. J. Wess. Oxford 

University Press, 1926.—pp. 214. 

In this book Professor Webb is concerned both with analyzing 
Kant’s ideas on religion and with tracing their development. The 
Kantian works are taken up in order, from the Allgemeine Natur- 
geschichte of 1755 to the so-called Opus Postumum written from 1800 
to 1803 and recently edited and published. As against some critics 
who infer from this latest book that at the end God was for Kant little 
more than a ‘methodological fiction,’ Professor Webb argues that it 
points to a more positive belief than Kant held at any earlier time. 
In it he does repudiate the barren deism of his youth, but only to as- 
sert the personal nature of the immanent God of the mortal law. 

Professor Webb believes that Kant was influenced in two ways by 
the Pietism of his early surroundings. It is responsible on the positive 
side for his sense of the urgency of the moral law, his individualism, 
his view of the “ radical evil” of the natural man, and his belief that 
a complete transformation, a real conversion experience, is necessary 
for most people. Negatively Pietism made him distrust prayer, mys- 
tical experience, or anything that looked like private trafficking with 
the Deity. His reaction against it is also partly responsible for his 
decided preference for natural as against revealed religion. 

Several surprising things develop in the discussion of the ‘pre 
critical’ period. In 1763 Kant tried to use, as “the only possible 
proof” for God’s existence, a form of the ontological argument which 
later was to fare so ill at his hands. The argument from design, also, 
although never accepted as proof, was from first to last a source of 
much interest for Kant. Important for its bearing on the history of 
idealism is Kant’s affirmation in 1770 that the intuitive power of God 
is not the effect but the cause of objects intuitively known. While 
commenting on the ‘ critical’ period Professor Webb alludes to Heine's 
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doubt as to the genuineness of Kant’s religious convictions only to 
reaffirm, as he does frequently throughout the book, his own belief 
in that genuineness. He then defends Kant against the charge of 
abstracting the moral experience from its emotional and social con- 
text, and professes his own agreement with Kant as to the uniqueness 
and authority of that experience. He also maintains that the combin- 
ing of virtue and happiness in a Summum Bonum is not inconsistent 
with a rigoristic emphasis, since Kant is thinking of the demand made 
by the moral consciousness rather than of the individual’s desire for 
personal happiness. 

Kant’s most important contribution to the philosophy of religion lies 
in his view that God is known in and through moral obedience to the 
law which is recognized by its own manifest authority to be the ex- 
pression of his will. So asserts Professor Webb in his discussion of 
Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft where Kant 
strives to set forth the only religion appropriate for a strictly ethical 
community. But we must turn to the Kritik der Urtheilskraft for a 
solution of the question as to how the God of the moral law within 
can also be the God of the starry vault above. Kant’s answer here 
is that the only basis for a belief that God is at work in nature is the 
recognition of the absolute value of the morally good will, since this 
alone is an adequate end for the natural process. Professor Webb 
feels that if this answer had been supplemented by an awareness on 
Kant’s part of what was implied in his own reverential attitude to- 
ward nature, the neo-Kantian dualisms, especially the Ritschlian, would 
have been impossible from the start. 

Kant holds a prominent place in that illustrious succession of think- 
ers from Amos of old to Ames of the present day who have attempted 
to identify religion with righteousness or with ‘social values.’ In 
connection with such an attempt the question must always arise 
whether the ethical attitude set forth as desirable can with accuracy 
be termed religious. The difficulty in Kant’s view that religion is the 
regarding our duties as divine commands was long ago pointed out 
by Pfleiderer, who showed that if these commands are external, Kant’s 
theory of the autonomy of the will must go, while if they are internal 
they should appear in the speculative reason as well as in the practical, 
in which case the Kantian dualism would be superseded. More re- 
cently Dr. McGiffert has argued that since the moral quality of the 
commands is vitiated if they are obeyed from any other motive than 
loyalty to the categorical imperative, acts of obedience would become 
less moral as they became more religious, and religion and morality 
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would tend to separate instead of fusing. Objections of this kind are 
not noted by Professor Webb, nor does he really answer the familiar 
pragmatic criticism that Kant has offered a maxim so general as not 
to fit any particular situation. He does point out two deficiencies in 
Kant’s thought: first, his lack of historical interest and failure to 
understand religion’s social environment, and second, his subjectivism 
and the ground he gives for a sceptical philosophy of “als ob.” But 
these he believes are more than balanced by the description of religion 
as fundamentally ethical and rational, a timely emphasis in view of 
the current interest in the non-human and mystical. The reader will 
agree that Kant’s insistence on the “ primacy of the practical reason” 
and on the authority in religion as elsewhere of the moral experience 
is as pertinent for our time as for Kant’s own. He will feel also that 
Professor Webb has made Kant’s whole attitude clearer by this syn- 
thetic treatment of elements from different stages of his thought. 
J. S. Brxver. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 


Ethical Studies. By F. H. Braptey. Second edition, revised, with 
additional notes. New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1927.—pp. xii, 344. 

For over forty years the author steadfastly refused to reprint this 
(his first) book in the expectation, apparently, that in the end h 
might have opportunity to rewrite it. In 1920 he decided to issue it 
with some additional matter, but without rewriting it. This decision, 
one cannot but feel, was a wise one. At the time of its appearance 
in 1876 the argument was a unique contribution to the ethical debate 
of the period and, incidentally, it threw a brilliant light on the then 
existing British philosophy. A thoroughgoing revision of it at a 
later date would very probably have robbed it of much of its original 
freshness and historical value, however much it might have gained 
thereby in maturity. 

At the time of his lamented death Bradley had only succeeded in 
making some rough notes for the additional matter, and even this 
provisional work was unfinished (pages 50 to 89 of the present text 
were left untouched). As they now appear these notes have been 
edited by the author’s sister and brother, with the codperation of Pro 
fessor H. H. Joachim. “These rough notes, only a few of which he 
had in any degree rewritten or revised, are incorporated in the present 
volume, practically as he left them, together with those changes of the 
text which he had intended. The new notes will be easily recognized 
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by the square brackets in which they are enclosed. They were ob- 
viously meant solely for his own further use, certainly not for publica- 
tion in their present form. But, while this cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted on, and while some ambiguities remain, it is believed that they 
form a valuable addition for the student, both from the light they 
throw upon the writer’s thought in its maturity, and as an example 
of that untiring search for truth which was his chief characteristic” 
(p. vii). 

For the greater part, the notes are brief observations (expository 
and critical) on specific passages. Occasional changes in the word- 
ing of the text are suggested, largely by way of clarification of mean- 
ing; the main message of the book remains unchanged. There are 
some significant modifications of view on matters of detail. At times 
questions of principle are raised, and the author has no hesitancy in 
turning the keen lance of his criticism against his youthful self where 
he finds him in error or over-confident and dogmatic on doubtful 
points. 

Shortly after its first appearance the book was out of print; and, 
except for a rather unsatisfactory anastatic reprint in 1904 by G. E. 
Stechert and Company, it has been difficult to obtain. This new edition 
removes that difficulty; and one may venture to hope that hence- 
forth the unusual merits of the discussion will receive more wide- 
spread attention. lor, despite the historical circumstances of its pro- 
duction and its consequent controversial tang, it still stands as perhaps 
the most telling expression in the English language of the point of 
view in ethics which is sometimes called ‘ self-realization.’ As was to 
be expected, the present edition is admirable in form—a great improve- 
ment over the first. For it students of Bradley’s philosophy are under 
renewed obligations to the Oxford Press. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 

Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Development, Significance, and some Limitations of Hegel’s Ethical 
Teaching. By W.S. Cuanc. Shanghai, The Commercial Press, 1926.— 
Pp. 137. 

Times, New and Old. The Annual Howison Lecture, 1927. By EvANDER 
Braptey McGirvary. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1928.— 
PP. 35. 

Some Aspects of the Philosophy of L. T. Hobhouse. By J. A. Nicuotson. 
Urbana, The University of Illinois, 1928—pp. 86. 

The Elements of Law, Natural & Politic. By Tuomas Hospes. Edited 
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by Ferpinanp Tonnies. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1928.— 
pp. XvVill, 195. 

Theistic Monism. An Answer to the Question “Is there God?” reached 
by determining the Relation of Mind to Body. By Joserpn Evans. Lon- 
don, Macmillan and Co., 1928.—pp. viii, 332. 

Greek Philosophy Before Plato. By Ropert Scoon. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1928.—pp. 353. 

The Works of Schopenhauer. Abridged and edited by Wiz Durant, 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1928.—pp. xx, 539. 

The Works of Plato. Abridged and edited by Irwin EpMANn. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1928.—pp. xlvii, 555. 

General Introduction to Psychology. Revised Edition. By Coteman R. 
GrirFitH. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928.—pp. xix, 607. 
Human Values and Verities. By Henry Ossporn Taytor. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1928.—pp. xiv, 282. 

A Study of Reality. By G. R. Matkani. Bombay, The Modern Book- 
Stall, 1927.—pp. 151. 

The Technique of Controversy: Principles of Dynamic Logic. By Boris 
B. Bocostovsky. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1928.— 
pp. viii, 266. 

Critique des Fondements de la Psychologie. Tome I. Par Georces 
Potitzer. Paris, Les Editions Rieder, 1928.—pp. 260. 

Milton et le matérialisme chrétien en Angleterre. Par Dents Saurat. 
Paris, Les Editions Rieder, 1928.—pp. 243. 

Histoire de la Ligue des Droits de ('Homme (1808-1926). Par Henn 
Ste. Paris, Ligue des Droits de l'Homme, 1927.—pp. 240. 

De la Coxnnaissance a i’Action. Par Avserto Mocut. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1928.—pp. 239. 

Lamennais. Par J. Paut-Boncour. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1928.—pp. 132. 

Fénelon. Par Maxime Leroy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1928.—pp. 117. 

Acte et Synthése. Esquisse d’wne Critique de la Pensée Pure. Par Paut 
Decoster. Bruxelles, Maurice Lamertin, 1928.—pp. 158. 

Molitors Metaphysische Geschichtsphilosophie. Von Cart FRANKENSTEIN. 
Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1928.—pp. 130 

Johann Arnold Kanne: Ein Vergessener Romantiker. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der mystischen Sprachphilosophie. Von Erich NEUMANN. 
Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, n.d.— pp. 127. 

Solgers Philosophie der ironischen Dialektik. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der romantischen und spekulativ-idealistischen Philosophie. Von JoseF 
Hetter. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1928.—pp. viii, 212. 

Das Wesen der Materie und der Aufbau der Atome. Ein einheitliches phys- 
ikalisches Weltbild. Von G. Wener. Leipzig, Otto Hillmann, 1927.— 
pp. 149. 

Platon der Ersicher. Von Jutius Stenzer. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1928— 
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Theorie des objektiven Geistes. Eine Einleitung in die Kultur-philosophie. 
Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1928.—pp. 153. 

Das Experiment. Sein Wesen und seine Geschichte. Miinchen, Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1928.—pp. viii, 263. 

Buddhismus (Buddha und seine Lehre). Sammlung Géschen, Bd. 174, 770. 
Von HERMANN Becxu. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1928.—pp. 139, 135. 

Philosophische Strimungen in Frankreich. Von I. Benrust. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1928.—pp. viii, 520. 

Probleme der Teleologie bei Maimonides, Thomas von Aquin und Spinoza. 
Von Peter Brunner. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung, 1928.—pp. xii, 139. 

















NOTES. 


John Burnet, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, latterly Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Emeritus, at St. Andrews University, editor of the writings 
of Plato, and interpreter of Greek philosophy, died on May 26. 

Sterling P. Lamprecht, Associate Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy in Amherst 
College. 

Arthur E. Murphy, Instructor in Philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University, 
He will assume his new post in September, 1928. 

Stephen A. Emery, Fellow in Philosophy in Cornell University, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of North 
Carolina, beginning in September, 1928. 

M. H. Fisch, Instructor in Philosophy in Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Western Reserve University, 
beginning in September, 1928. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Tue JourNAL or Puitosopny, XXV, 5: Sidney Hook, The Philosophy of 
Dialectical Materialism (1); A. L. Cross, D. H. Parker, R. M. Wenley, 
Alfred Henry Lloyd, 1864-1927; Stephen C. Pepper, Philosophy and Meta- 
phor. 6: Sidney Hook, The Philosophy of Dialectical Materialism; F. C. 
S. Schiller, William James and Empiricism. 7: Everett W. Hall, Some 
Meanings of Meaning in Dewey’s Experience and Nature; C. J. Ducasse, 
What has Beauty to Do with Art?; Durant Drake, Once More as to the 
Status of Data. 8: J. Loewenberg, The Paradox of Judgment; George P. 
Conger, A Hypothesis of Realms. 9: Charner M. Perry, A New Herak- 
leiteanism; Henry Nelson Wieman, Value and the Individual. 

Minn, XXXVII, 146: M. H. A. Newman, Mr. Russell’s “Causal Theory 
of Perception”; Alfred Sidgwick, Interpretation of Words; C. A. Strong, 
On the Relation of Appearances to Real Things; W. D. Lamont, The No- 
tion of Duty (I). 

Tue Monist, XXXVIII, 2: John Dewey, Social as Category; J. E. Tur- 
ner, The Character of Reality; F. S. C. Northrop, An Internal Inconsistency 
in Aristotelian Logic; Charner M. Perry, Language and Thought; Ovidia 
Hansing, The Doctrine of Recollection in Plato’s Dialogues; Lyman V. 
Cady, Wang Yang Ming’s Doctrine of Intuitive Knowledge; L. L. Bernard, 
The Development of Methods in Sociology. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL or Etnics, XXXVIII, 3: Olaf Stapledon, 
Ethics and Teleological Activity; Harold D. Lasswell, The Function of the 
Propagandist; Charner M. Perry, Habit as an Explanatory Concept in the 
Social Sciences; H. W. Wright, Does the Objective System of Values 
Imply a Cosmic Intelligence? ; Edward Scribner Ames, Religion and Moral- 
ity; Herbert Ellsworth Cory, Ugliness and Evil; E. T. Mitchell, Nietzsche 
on Ideals; Edward Lyttleton, The Present-Day Problem of Overwork; 
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Lien Chao Tzu, Some New Factors That Affect the Old Values of the 
Chinese Family. 

Journat or PuitosopHicar Stunts, III, 10: S. Alexander, Morality as 
an Art; W. R. Boyce Gibson, The Philosophy of Melchoir Palagyi (II); 
Louis Arnaud Reid, Instinct and Moral Life; C. Delisle Burns, The Con- 
ception of Liberty; John Laird, The Ethics of Communism; R. G. Colling- 
wood, The Limits of Historical Knowledge. 

Tue Hissert Journat, XXVI, 3: George Douglas, Thomas Hardy. 
Some Recollections and Reflections; F. Melian Stawell and G. Lowes Dick- 
inson, Goethe’s View of Nature; Chang Hsin-Hai, The Essentials of Con- 
fucian Wisdom; Edmond Holmes, The Mystic as Explorer; John Oman, 
Mysticism and its Expositors; E. R. Dodds, Augustine’s Confessions: a 
Study of Spiritual Maladiustment; Violet I. Kemp, Mystic Utterance in 
Certain English Poets; Ernest Pickering, How the Young Japanese Dream 
of Oxford; L. P. Jacks, “ The Lost Leadership of the Churches”; C. E. 
Lart, Paganism in the Churches; C. M. Beadnell, The New Eye-Ear; E. I. 
Fripp, The Religion of Shakespeare’s Father; G. Dawes Hicks, Survey of 
Recent Philosophical Literature. 

Tae New Scuovasticism, II, 2: Francis Augustine Walsh, Error in the 
Making; Augustine Osgniach, The Problem of Substance; E. von Rycken 
Wilson, Cystalline Structure; Régis Jolivet, Chronicle: Le Mouvement 
Philosophique en France en 1926—1927. 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy AND Puitosopnuy, VI, 1: 
Apirana Ngata, Anthropology and the Government of Native Races in the 
Pacific; H. K. Archdall, Civilization and the Philosophic Outlook; W. D. 
Tait, Psychology, Leadership and Democracy; Blanka Buring, Medical 
Social Service; Ralph Piddington, Reasoning and Rationalization. 

BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE DE PuiLosopnie, XXVII, 1: M. A. 
Reymond, L’Axiomatique logique et le Principe du Tiers Exclu. 

Revue D’Historre dE tA Puiosopnie, II, 2: A. Levi, La teoria stoica 
della verita e dell’ errore; B. Landry, Pierre Auriol, sa doctrine et son réle 
(suite et fin); P. Mesnard, Du Vair, et le néostoicisme; R. Le Savoureuc, 
Le conversion de Renouvier au finitisme. 


Revue Pumosopuigue, LIII, 3-4: A. Einstein, A propos de “la Déduc- 
tion Relativiste” de M. E. Meyerson; J. Piaget, Logique génétique et 
sociologie; R. Hubert, La Psychosociologie et le probéme de la conscience; 
M. Déat, Revue Critique de “ Le Progrés de la Conscience dans la Philoso- 
phie Occidentale” par Léon Brunschvicg. 

Kant-Stupien, XXXII, 4: Karl Jéel, Die Uberwindung des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts im Denken der Gegenwart. 

Rivista pt Frrosor1a, XIX, 2: Roberto Ardigéd nel primo centenario della 
sua nascita. G. Tarozzi, Prefazione; G. Marchesina, L’idealismo di Ro- 
berto Ardigd; L. Credaro, Robert Ardigd; E. Galli, Il pensiero pedagogico 
di Roberto Ardigd; A. Levi, Diritto e societa nel pensiero di Roberto Ar- 
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digd; L. Limentani, Rileggendo la “ Morale dei Positivisti”; R. Mondolfo, 
Il Realismo di Roberto Ardigo. 

Locos, XI, 1: A. Aliotta, L’irrazionalismo contemporaneo; L. Giuffrd, 
Dante e la teoria dell’ attenzione; G. Gallucci, Lo spirito del Cristianesimo 
secondo Tolstoi e Dostoiewscki; M. Fatta, Metafisica tomista e teoria della 
conoscenza. 

Revista pt Fruosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XX, 1: Emilio Chiocchetti, La 
filosofia di Herbart; Silvio Vismara, II pensiero storiografico di Bossuet; 
Gustavo Bontadini, Relazioni reali e relazioni ideali; Roberto Hamui, La 
filosofia di Alfarabi; Guiseppe Zamboni, Discussioni gnoseologiche. 

Levana, VII, 1: A. Banfi, Il pensiero del Pestalozzi; E. la Rocca, I 
problema della “ propedeutica ” nell’ insegnamento della filosofia nei licei; 
C. Bione, Cultura storica e “ maturita”; G. Savini, Per l’insegnamento re- 
ligioso nelle scuole medie. Postilla del direttore; E. Chiriotti, La pedagogia 
di Anatole France. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy, XL, 2: M. Guernsey, The 
Role of Consonance and Dissonance in Music; C. Rosenow, Meaningful Be. 
havior in Hypnosis; J. A. Glaze, Psychological Effects of Fasting; S. F, 
Cooper, The Effect of Brightness in the Range of Attention Experiment; 
J. R. Hart, Jr., The Range of Visual Attention, Cognition, and Apprehension 
for Colored Stimuli; F. L. Goodenough, The Relation of the Intelligence 
of Pre-School Children to the Occupation of their Fathers; H. S. Oberly, 
A Comparison of the Spans of ‘ Attention’ and Memory; H. Nelson, The 
Creative Years. 

Psycuotocica, Review, XXXV, 3: L. L. Thurstone, The Absolute Zero 
in Intelligence Measurement; A. S. Edwards, Intelligence as the Capacity 
for Variability or Versatility of Response; Stuart C. Dodd, The Theory of 
Factors (1); Donald Keith Adams, The Inference of Mind; Leonard Car- 
michael, A Further Experimental Study of the Development of Behavior. 

JouRNAL or EXPERIMENTAL Psycuoiocy, XI, 2: Margaret E. Hall, Re 
mote Associative Tendencies in Serial Learning; Carroll C. Pratt, Com- 
parison of Tonal Distances; Liewellyn T. Spencer, The Concept of the 
Threshold and Heymans’ Law of Inhibition; Ernest Glen Wever and Stanley 
R.. Truman, The Course of the Auditory Threshold in the Presence of a 
Tonal Background; H. E. Garrett and W. N. Kellogg, The Relation of 
Physical Constitution to General Intelligence, Social Intelligence and Emo- 
tional Instability; Lloyd A. Jeffress, Galvanic Phenomena of the Skin; 
Parrish Little Jette, A Study of the Learning Curves for Two Systems of 
Shorthand: H. R. Crossland, Ruth C. Miller and Winifred E. Bradway, 
Oral Perceptions in Relation to Anosmia. 

Psycnotocica, Butietin, XXV, 3: Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association, and Abstracts 
of Papers. 4: General Reviews and Summaries: L. L. Sloan, Visual Sen- 
sations: C. A. Ruckmick, Facts and Theories of Audition; P. C. Squires, 


Apparent Movement. 





